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INTERIM DEVELOPMENT 


HE Draft Rules and Orders issued by the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning* aim at providing 
for emergeney work that cannot await the completion 
of Town Planning Schemes, such as the rebuilding or 
restoration of buildings which have sustained war 
damage, needed alterations to existing buildings, work 
already sanctioned or developments required for the 
purposes of statutory undertakings, such as railways, 
docks, etc. Works such as these may be put in hand by 
permission of those public bodies, County Councils, 
Local Authorities and others defined as “ Interim 
Development Authorities ” subject to a reference to the 
Ministry in event of disagreement as to the type or extent 
of development, 

It appears to be recognised that in many cases there 
will be a likelihood of such works coming in conflict 
with. the ultimate. plans and that approval can only be 
justified on the grounds. of urgency, so that certain 
restrictive powers are given to refuse permission when 
“the design or external appearance of the building as 
proposed to be erected or extended, would seriously 
injure the amenity of the neighbourhood, and is reason- 
ably capable of modification’ ; or where “ the proposed 
building or extension ought to be, and can reasonably be, 
situated elsewhere upon the land.” 

Permission may also be refused or conditions imposed. 
on the ground that the appearance of the structure 
would be detrimental to the amenities, that it would 
not conform to the intended street scheme or to the 
proposals relating to the use of the land as foreshadowed 
in the programme for Town Planning, but subject to 
an exception in the case of the restoration of war-damaged 
buildings, used for operations immediately necessary, or 
to avoid danger to health. 

Without going into detail as to how these rules and 
orders are proposed to be operated, which will un- 
doubtedly place yet another burden on the authorities 
dealing with them and will demand a high standard of 
discretionary skill in their officials, we may regard this 
‘course of action, though possibly necessary under 
existing circumstances, a8 nevertheless to be regretted 
in view of the alternative of more rapid progress with 
Town Planning schemes. As it is, some conflicts 
between these and the interim developments are inevit- 
able and the best to be hoped for is that this period of 
“* tiding over ” will be as short as possible. 

The need for these interim provisions has been 
accentuated by the non-acceptance of the methods of 
the Uthwatt Report to which we referred in our issue of 
June 30 ; the present Government, in trying to make a 

compromise that would satisfy all parties, has offered a 
sohiiaen that will probably satisfy none, thus materially 
delaying the ultimate decisions as to how the re- 





*Draft Statutory Rules and Orders—-Town and Country Planning—Interim 
Development. H.M. Stationery Office. 3d. 


organisation of national planning can be achieved. 
Broadly speaking, there is on the one hand the desire 
to take advantage of the merits of intelligent individual 
enterprise, and on the other that of securing co-ordinated 
national control ; Letchworth has been pointed to as an 
example of the first, but Peacehaven cannot be forgotten. 
The discouragement of personal ability and enterprise 
would lose us an element of recognised value, but some 
limitations to its scope must be accepted if the future 
pattern of national development is to be an orderly and 
well-balanced one. 

Since 1932 local authorities have been empowered 
to prepare plans limiting and regulating the use of land 
in specified areas, but the provisions for compensation, 
and the difficulty of balancing these from “ better- 
ment” precluded the general adoption of the steps 
demanded to prevent undesirable development. The 
Uthwatt Report offered a simple, if somewhat drastic, 
alternative, but the attempt to qualify this as pro- 
posed in the recent White Paper, allowing that the 
individual developer may obtain permission to operate 
provided he pays 80 per cent. of the consequent en- 
hancement of value to the Government, has not been 
received with enthusiasm; more especially because 
of the suggestion that the sums so received should be 
held up for five years before distribution to those 
entitled to compensation by reason of their exclusion 
from the permissions granted. 

To the practical technician the main difficulty of the 
existing position lies,in the fact that the present effort 
is to provide methods for doing something, without 
a clear and complete understanding of what that 
something involves. The principles of operation for 
producing a plan are being studied with only a rather 
vague idea of what this plan is to be. Experts, both 
official and voluntary, are at present working hard to 
produce a sound outline plan to meet the future national 
demands, and much of the data for such.a plan has 
been accumulated and is in the possession of the Govern- 
ment, the local authorities, the statutory undertakings, 
building societies and industrial groups, and if all 
these were to pool their knowledge it would be possible 
to visualise the desirable aims and to combine them in 
such a form as would produce a really efficient plan ; 
thus we should see what methods would best afford the 
facilities for bringing such a plan into being. 

Might we venture to suggest that this is the true 
function of the Minister of Reconstruction and that 
it is his great opportunity to indicate the demands to 
be met by the Ministers of Works, of Health, of Town 
and Country Planning and those others to which we 
have made feferences previously. Progress in this 
direction will reduce to a minimum the amount of 
interim development that might not be in accord with 
the ultimate design for thé national plan. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


American Housing Exhibition. 


Mr. Joun G. Winant, U.S. Ambassador, 
will open the Exhibition of American 
Housing in War and Peace at the R.1.B.A., 
66, Portland-place, W.1, at 3 p.m. on 
Wednesday, July 19: The Exhibition, 
which is open until August 26 (10 a.m. to 
6 p.m., Saturdays included, but not 
Sundays), shows by photographs, diagrams 
and text the work ofthe U.8, Government 
Housing Agencies and private organisa- 
tions in the various housing fields. Each 
Tuesday and Thursday that the exhibition 
is open there will be (from 6 p.m.-7.15 p.m.) 
a show of housing films. 


R.1.B.A. Questionnaire on Members’ Work. 


On the subject of ‘‘ Demobilisation and 
Post-War Employment and Index of 
Members’ Work,” the Acting-Secretary 
of the R.I.B.A. writes : Questionnaire 
‘*B,”’ which has been sent to all mem- 
bers of the R.I.B.A., asks for particulars 
of the work they have carried out. 
Several members who are partners in firms 
have asked whether they should supply 
details of all the work carried out by 
their firms even although they have not 
been personally closely associated with 
some of the schemes or whether they 
should confine the information to work for 
which they have been individually respon- 
sible. 


Members in this position who have not 
already completed and returned question- 
naire “‘B”’ are advised to give particp- 
lars of their own individual experience 
and work and to supply a supplementary 
list of work carried out by their firms. for 
which they have not been immediately 
responsible. 
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Guards’ Chapel Wrecked. 

Amonce the historic buildings wrecked or 
damaged by the flying bombs are the 
Bankruptcy Buildings in Carey-street, 
and the Royal Military (the Guards’) 
Chapel at Wellington Barracks. A church 
parade service was in progress at the time. 
An illustrated article. on the chapel, 
describing Capt. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel’s 
work in restoring the roof following fire- 
bomb damage in 1940, appeared in The 
Builder for June 23 last. 


A Model of Shakespeare’s London. 

At County Hall, Westminster, the 
L.C.C. has on show a model of London in 
Shakespeare’s time. The model, presented 
to the L.C.C. by Two Cities Films, Ltd., 
measures about 70 ft. by 50 ft., and shows 
a stretch of London north of the Thames, 
from the Tower of London to Ludgate Hill, 
including Old St. Paul’s, the City churches 
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and»the Guildhall, as well as buildings on 
the South Side. In the foreground is 
London Bridge. 


** Reconditioning England ’’ Exhibition. 

Tuts exhibition, which was to have 
held this month at St. Martin’s School of 
Art, Charing Gross-road, W.C.2, has been 
cancelled. 


Mr. T. E. Scott Addresses North London 
Builders. 

Mr. T. E. Scorr, F.R.I.B.A., Head of 
the Northern Polytechnic, and Major 
Leslie Shingleton, M.C., Chairman of the 
Joint Apprentices Committee on Training 
and Education in the Building Industry, 
were the guests of the Northern Area 
of the London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion at a luncheon in the Salisbury Hotel, 
Barnet, on Wednesday, July 12. Mr. 
J. A. Birch, Chairman of the Area, 
presided. 


Professional Announcement. 

Mr. Antec F, Frencu, F.R.1.B.A:, of 
Bristol, has opened a branch office at 
Westminster Bank Chambers, 22, Bedford- 
street, Plymouth. Telephone No. : 61046. 


From The Builder of 1844 
Saturday, July 13,.1844. Price 3d. 
Winpow Dutizs.—On one of the occa- 
sions when I was in the Chamber of 
Deputies in Paris, a member having inci- 
dentally stated he had understood that an 
enormous quantity of windows were 
bricked up in England owing to the ex- 
cessive duties, the assertion was received 
by the members with incredulity, nor was. 
it believed till the Minister, who had been 
appealed to, confirmed the fact.—From @ 
letter addressed to the Earl of Lincoln, 
who was then engaged on the revision of 
the Buildings Act. 





LONDON JN, SHAKESPEARE’S TIME,., A.model made by Two Cities Films, Ltd., and presented to the 
London County Council. (See note.) 
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THE PRESERVATION OF BUILDINGS 


CAPT. GOODHART-RENDEL’S ADDRESS 
TO THE OXFORD PRESERVATION 


TRUST. 
Captain H. §. GoopHart-RENDEL, 
P-P.R.1.B.A., addressed the annual 
meeting of the Oxford Preservation 


Trust on June 24. He said: 

Someone said to me rudely the other 
day that societies such as ours were com- 
posed of sentimental escapists with eyes 
in the backs of our heads. I flinched 
under the treble insult, made a rather 
ineffective retort, and then started think- 
ing what I would have said if I had had 
time to prepare our case. Are we senti- 
mental? Yes, I think that a great many 
of us are. We—and by we I mean not 
the members of this society in particular, 
but cultivated English people in general— 
we are apt to let an emotional shrinking 
from change and destruction cloud our 
reason and make vague our utterance. 
Beauty and tradition are real values, 
more real than the values of the materi- 
alist, but they will be respected by the 
masses and their political delegates only 
if we state their claims in the most direct 
prose. Are we “‘escapist’’? A people 
that thatches its petrol stations, a people 
among which almost every City man has 
his Tudor inglenook, can scarcely deny 
it. Are our eyes in the backs of our 
head? There is not much evidence that 
we have eyes that can look forward and 
about us. And yet... 


The Engine of Progress in Reverse. 

And yet our sentimentality may be only 
a slight perversion of wholesome self- 
preservation, our backward vision a posi- 
tive advantage if the engine of progress 
is—as I believe it to be at present—in 
reverse. No one may yet have proved 
that a later stage in evolution is neces- 
sarily a higher one than an earlier, nor 
that special creations are impossible; but 
it is obvious, none the less, that the 
valuable works of men develop from the 
works of men before them, and that abso- 
lute innovation is normally the preroga- 
tive of the lunatic. It is sentimental to 
love vestiges as such, but it is reckless to 
efface them. They are our necessary 
guides, 

The things that our and every pre- 
servative society must defend fall into 
three. categories— things valuable for 
their natural beauty, things valuable «as 
works of art, and things valuable as docu- 
ments. The defence proper to one cate- 
gory is never convincing if used in favour 
of things in another, and many failures 
to avert destruction are caused by advo- 
cacy so misapplied. In natural beauty we 
must include scenes and buildings in 
which Nature may have been directed by 
Art, but not those in which Art has mas- 
tered her. I shall return to this distinc- 
tion later. The works of art that concern 
us will be buildings and sculpture in 
which any adventitious picturesqueness is 
superogatory to the intrinsic beauty of 
organic design, As documents we must 
regard things whose beauty, if it exists, 
is subsidiary to their associations with 
history whether of art or of the nation. 

Preservative societies may also be called 
upon io defend what in a perfectly 
governed country should need no defence 
—the open spaces needed by town dwel- 
lers for healthy recreation. These spaces 
may or may not have much natural 
beauty, but the least they can have is 
likely to surpass the beauty of any alter- 
native playground made by means of 
demolitions. They therefore come within 
my first category, and are legitimately 


within our scope. That category, how- 
ever, will mainly be filled with what 
guide-books call ‘‘ beauty spots,” with 
places that afford delight to the spirit 
more liberally than exercise to the body. 
In standing between these and the de- 
stroyer we must not plead the material 
uses to which»such places can be put, but 
must proclaim beauty as a primary ingre- 
dient in the good life. Quite as much 
wholesome exercise can be got by doub- 
ling round Finsbury Park as by hiking 
across the Sussex Downs. Quite as much 
exercise but not nearly so much happiness. 
Art or Nature Master ? 

And now I must make the distinction 
I have already proposed between ‘“‘ scenes 
and buildings in which Nature may 
have been directed by Art’’ and ‘‘ those 
in which art has mastered her.’’ . Both 
call for our defence but not on the same 
grounds. In those where Art has been 
merely director, where Nature has carried 
out the design with her own infinite varia- 
tions and elaborations—in the scenery of 
noble estates with their planted parks 
and woods, their guided streams, their 
embanked and islanded lakes, we have 
something that once destroyed can never 
be again. Sun, wind and rain have made 
it, and you could dig, embank and plant 
the ground exactly as formerly it was dug, 
embanked and planted, only for new suns, 
winds and rains to make for your children 
an entirely different result. If what we 
inherit of this kind is beautiful (and the 
scenery of the richer of our counties con- 
vinces us how beautiful it is) we must 
defend its beauty with zeal as great as 
that with which we defend the beauty of 
hills and valleys undesigned by man. If 
we destroy either we can never make it 
again. In the long run we might make 
something as good but different. Inevit- 
able change may sometimes force us to 
the attempt. Often we shall not have the 
chance to make it. In any case the run 
will be very long. 

For scenes in which Art has mastered 
Nature, for gardens where every tree is 
pleached, every lawn levelled, I plead for 
immunity. They come within my second 
category, that of works of art proper, and 
must be defended in proportion with their 
merits. Man’s work here has made nearly 
all the beauty, and Nature will be suffi- 
ciently obedient for him to make it again. 
The run will be shorter and the result more 
certain. In defence of such things we 
can barter with the enemy. He cannot 
inflict upon us irreparable loss. 

In buildings, the distinction between 
those in which Art has been merely direc- 
tor and those in which Art has been 
master is often imperfectly seen. People 
defend a jumbled village street on the 
same grounds as those on which they 
defend a. Georgian bridge or temple, 
thereby confusing their friends and giving 
advantage to their foes. The jumbled 
village street owes to Nature its irregular 
ground levels and the softened outlines 
and harmonious colouring that are its 


COMING EVENTS 


Tuesday, July 18, 
Hovstne Centre. Mr. F. J. Osborn on “ Con- 
trol of Land Use.” 13, Suffolk-street, S.W.1. 
1.15 p.m. (buffet lunch, 12.45 p.m.). 


Wednesday, duly 19. ; 
R.I.B.A.—Exhibition of American Housing. 
Opened by Mr. J. G. Winant, U.S. Ambassador. 
3 p.m. (Exhibition open to August 26, 10 a.m.- 
oe Sundays excepted.) . 66, Portland-place, 


Thursday, July 20. 

Town anp Country PLannine Association. Sir 
A. Howard on “ Fresh Food and Town Planning.” 
2, Savoy-hill, W.C.2. 1.15 p.m. (buffet lunch, 
12.45 p.m. 
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chief beauties. Building art has often 
done little for it beyond providing walls, 
roofs and chimneys for Nature to play 
with. The Georgian bridge or temple 
owes to art a form whose beauty, although 
susceptible of natural enhancement, has 
no need of it. Therefore the village 
street comes within my first category, the 
bridge or temple within my second. 

Things in the first category, natural 
beauties, are irreplaceable by man, and 
must therefore be more jealously guarded 
than things of equal value which man has 
made once and can make again. Probably 
nothing can be protected unconditionally 
unless its value can be proved greater than 
that of anything that could bring about 
its destruction; the beauty of peak, lake 
and forest may have’ to be utterly spoilt 
in wars for justice or for freedom. It 
may even have to be destroyed for mate- 
rial ends, by reservoirs for water supply, 
or by pits for the supply of minerals. But 
the value of beauty in making life happy 
must be weighed fairly against the value 
for happiness of an unquenchable water 
service or the wealth produced by 
foundries. One good must never be sacri- 
ficed for another. 

Scenes and buildings in which Art has 
mastered Nature. That second category 
of mine stretches from the gardens of Le 
Nétre to St. Paul’s Cathedral, and in- 
cludes all the landscape and architecture 
that could conceivably have been created 
in places other than those that they 
occupy. Setting apart historical associa- 
tions, which I shall consider when I come 
to my third category—that of documents— 
the only absolute claim such works of art 
can make for survival will consist in the 
improbability of their loss being compen- 
sated for by new works of equal value. 
Nothing can compensate for the unneces- 
sary\ loss of a beautiful thing, but when 
balancing its value against that of evils 
involved in its retention we must not 
forget that the world is too crowded for 
us to grant a freehold to any works of 
art except masterpieces. Human art has 
the fecundity of Nature and must not 
have its birth-rate reduced by bad’ hous- 
ing conditions. Young works of art are 
as unpopular with many peoplé as other 
people’s young children, and are often as 
destructive. Both, however, are necessary, 
and must be given room to grow. 


Division of Masterpieces. 

Even undeniable masterpieces of archi- 
tecture can be divided into two classes— 
those that could be repeated without loss’ 
of beauty by modern workmen and those 
that could not. There is little if any 
workmanship in St. George’s Hall at 
Liverpool, or in the new Ashmolean, here, 
that could not be procured from workmen 
of our own day without forcing them out 
of their habitual methods. On the other 
hand, as much in our cathedrals as is not 
the work of Sir Gilbert Scott only could be 
produced (if at all) by our present work- 
men under a constraint that would 
invalidate their work. Documentary value 
apart, many of our medieval buildings 
have weaker esthetic claims for preserva- 
tion than have many of the buildings we 
have erected during the nineteenth century. 
Yet the weaker claims may exceed the 
stronger when made by something beyond 
our power to replace. Buildings cannot 
be moved as easily as can statues and 
pictures, and suffer more than those do 
in the process, but removals like that of 
Crosby Hall from Bishopsgate to Chelsea 
may sometimes be advisable if they are 
the only alternative to destruction. Most 
of the historical value of a building will 
evaporate in the process, so that before 
moving it we must be quite sure that on 
purely architectural merit alone it de- 
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serves such painful and costly preserva- 
tien. The number of real masterpieces of 
architecture deserving to survive their 
practical usefulness is not very large, and 
the energy with which second-rate works 
of architecture are often defended would 
be better spent in procuring designs as 
good or better in the buildings that prac- 
tical usefulness requires in their 

This, however, like all that I have been 
saying about the preservation of material 
and artificial beauty, is subject. to the scale 
of documentary value that we now must 
consider. Let me say clearly at the out- 
set that in documentary value I do not 
include the value of association that makes 
some poeple cherish locks of hair and 
babies’ shoes, or collect poets’ tooth- 
brushes and philosophers’ umbrellas. Of 
miraculous relics 1 say nothing; their 
custodians are not preservation ‘societies ; 
but other relics that are merely sentimen- 
tal are valued only by the few, and sooner 
or later will be thrown by the many into 
the incinerator. Buildings, however, can 
have. great documentary usefulness in 
bringing history to our mind by their 
actual appearance and not merely by what 
we are told about them. They can speak 
to us of the history of our country and 
of the history of art, and every new 
generation can learn from them something 
that nothing else could teach it. This 
doctrinal and evocative power is a great 
enhancement of value in many a monu- 
ment whose esthetic merit is not con- 
spicuous. I doubt if it should exempt 
from destruction anything we can be 
certain is both ugly and useless, but it 
should stay our hand from destroying 
much that without it would hardly be 
worth saving. 

I said at the beginning of these remarks 
that popular support can be won for 
beauty and tradition only by stating their 
claims in direct prose. Beauty feeds the 
human spirit, and a starved spirit makes 
bodily welkbeing of no avail. Tradition 
binds collective human experience to the 
individual, thus increasing his wisdom be- 
yond the limits of his own capacity. We 
can see to-day now in materialistic nations 
art slumps, and. with it, infallibly, the 
spirit of man. The devil tempts spiritual 
starvelings to deny the existence of beauty 
other than what arises from utility, and 
sc cheats them of their souls. e also 
tempts them to ignore tradition and_ to 
fancy themselves the first wise men born 
of an ancestry of fools. His persuasion 
can be discredited only by weighing spiri- 
tual and material goods in the es of 
human happiness. Each has its gravity, 
and the spiritual is not often the Tighter 


Value of Tradition and Beauty. 

This, I hope, is direct enough prose, 
which can. be summarised in the state- 
ment that since man has a soul as well as 
a body and desires to be wise and happy 
he must value tradition and beauty at 
least as: highly as he values bodily com- 
fort. -The treasures of tradition and 
beauty that Oxford contains are famous 
throughout’ the world, and our trust 
pledges all its efforts to their protection. 
Protection not only from men of ill will 


but also from men of good will but. bad. 


judgment. A great part of the harm that 
old English buildings have met with has 
been done to them by the hands of those 
who loved them best. Viennese psycholo- 
gists may not yet have encountered any 
excessively fond mother who kills and 
stuffs her beloved children in order to per- 
petuate their innocence, but this is very 
much what excessively. fond preservative 
societies are apt to do with beloved 
places. The famous village of Broadway 
seems absolutely airless under its. glass 
case, and the aspect of ruined castles and 
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abbeys skilfully mummified by the Office 
of Works often suggests to the sensitive 
the thrall of some sinister magician. I 
have tried to suggest the general prin- 
ciples that or decide what to pre- 
serve and on what grounds, but I have 
not hitherto defined what I mean by 
preservation. ~What I mean will, I think, 
become apparent as I try to show how 
the principles should be put into practice. 


Nature Needs no Preservative. _ 

Scenes of wholly natural beauty need 
no preservation of their features; what 
Nature has made she will look after. 
They may have to be crossed by new 
roads, railroads, canals, or overland elec- 
tric cables, and must give hospitality to 
new buildings provided that those are 
necessary in the place and are of an appro- 
priate kind. one of these intrusions 
need be ugly, and the efforts made by 
well-meaning people to forbid them would 
be far better directed towards securing 
that they be made with grace. To defend 
abandonment and desolation in the name 
of beauty is to discredit our good cause. 


Scenes whose natural beauty Art has 
heightened need tending lest Nature 
jealously efface the work of her rival. 
Trees must not be allowed to choke vistas, 
ornamental water must be kept from 
breaking dams, lawns must be mown. It 
takes less time for man to make a park 
than for Nature to make a valley, and a 
garden takes less time than to make a 
park. Yet I think that even a garden, 
which half a century might make some- 
where else, demands protection if it be 
very beautiful. I also think that build-* 
ings whose value is picturesque rather 
than architectural should not be lightly 
destroyed even when they have no extra 
value as documents. Many must go to 
make way for new buildings better suited 
to our needs. Yet the loss of picturesque- 
ness cannot be made good. It is not 
a quality we ought to.aim at in new 
works, since it results from accident, 
and, by reasonable men, accident ought 
not to be deliberately imitated. Many 
modern architects make its achievement 
their goal, and the spectacle of their 
failure should warn us how irreplaceable it 
is when it is spontaneous. I do not. think, 
however, that its absolute value is very 
great, and I have not much patience with 
the cry that goes up from certain people 
whenever anything possessing this most 
popular quality is in danger. We cannot 
make the picturesque deliberately, but 
much of it will always be arriving by 
chance, enough I think to allow of reason- 
able wastage. The taste of every age, as 
it keeps step with time, seems to drag 
behind it a train of disregard and anti- 
pathy about eighty years long. When I 
was an undergraduate, nothing built later 
than the year 1830 was accorded any pic- 
turesque value, and now it is only the 
vanguard of the enthusiasts for Victorian- 
ism who do not black-out their apprecia- 
tion when Prince Albert died. I believe 
myself that the picturesque of the future 
is being made now as actively as at any 
other time, although not by those who 
strive for it. Let us be glad of it when 
we recognise it, but waste.no undue energy 
in its protection. 


Architecture: Accidental or Deliberate. 

I turn now from the picturesque to the 
regular, from the architecture that is 
intended by its designer to be what it is. 
This we shall value according to our esti- 
mate of his intentions and of his success 
in realising them; and. in estimating his 
intentions we must avoid irrational judg- 
ments prompted by personal taste. We 
must accept the preconceptions of the 
designer of Keble College as patiently as 
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we do those of the detsigner of the Rad- 
cliffe Library, attempting no comparison 
between notions so incomparable, but 
considering merely how desirable was the 
objective of each artist and how nearly 
he reached it. 

Where the objective is both absolutely 
worthy and fully attained we have a 
masterpiece, deserving the most complete 
protection we can secure for it. Where 
the worthiness of the objective and the 
fulness of the attainment are qualified we 
still may have works of art far too good 
to destroy. I doubt if any work can be 
certainly condemned as a fiasco except 
when its objective is so indefinite that its 
attainment cannot be tested at all; but, 
alas! how much recent architecture comes 
into this category! Fiascoes, of course, 
deserve no defence. 

To give examples that in my opinion fall 
into these three classes : The old Clarendon 
Building seems to me to demand protection 
as a masterpiece, the buildings of Keble 
College as a successful work of high aim, 
whereas the only plea I could make for the 
retention of Rhodes House would be that 
of economy. It has cost a lot of money 
and is in good condition. Moreover, given 
time, it may acquire the documentary 
value of which it is now my purpose to 
speak. There are not in existence many 
buildings that could not be very nearly 
dated by a trained observer ; consequently 
almost every building must have docu- 
mentary value in some degree. This docu- 
mentary value in many eases is merely con- 
firmatory; it does no more than reassert 
what we know already of the period during 
which the building was put up. If all the 
buildings of that period had been destroyed 
we should not have known what particular 
ones confirm, so that historians may 
reasonably demand that even architecture 
esthetically worthless should sometimes be 
preserved as a link that would otherwise 
be missing in the chain of the art’s develop- 
ment. Very few periods, however, have 
left, nothing that we should not wish to 
keep both for its picturesque or intrinsic 
merit and for the witness it bears to his- 
tory. Even among the Gothic villas of 
North Oxford some can be found that are 
not contemptible as works of art. 

Therefore we shall not often have to con- 
sider documentary value by itself when 
determining ‘whether or not some 
threatened building is worth fighting for. 
Most often we shall find that documentary 
value makes irresistible the claim for pro- 
tection that other merits have already half 
established. . The tower of the old Bodleian 
and the Gothic and Renaissance medcleys 
at Oriel and Brasenose Colleges have their 
picturesque values greatly enhanced by 
their architectural singularity. Many 
associations unconnected with art supple- 
ment the meagre wsthetic merits of Wren’s 
clumsy Sheldonian or of Woodward’s 
ferocious Museum. Indeed, the only build- 
ings of any importance in Oxford whose 
disappearance would—on one account or 
another—be no loss are the spurious docu- 
ments, of which, unhappily, there are so 
many. 


The Bodleian—Old and New. 

The tower of the old Bodleian shows a 
mixture of timidity and bravado with 
which at the Renaissance a Gothic mason 
displayed his recently acquired knowledge 
of the new Roman fashions. The result is 
picturesque, delightful in its naiveté and 
historically. interesting. But the same 
timidity and bravado carefully simulated 
by Jackson in the New Schools and in his 
buildings at Trinity are merely childish, 
and the result, although moderately pic- 
turesque, cannot but be intellectually dis- 
gusting. There is no surer way of depre- 
ciating authentic monuments than that of 
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surrounding them with imitations; to do 


so is as stupid as it would be to surround’ 


diamonds with paste. When the imitation 
is of a formulated style there is certainly 
more excuse than there is when it is of a 
passing phase in stylistic development; 
Bodley and Garner’s buildings at Magdalen 
are beautiful without any quaintness of 
pretended ignorance, and one may say that 
here, the tower, that jewel, is set with 
other jewels of the same kind, but more 
lately quarried. But of documentary 
interest they have none, their beauty is 
their sole justification. 

In what I have said so far, although I 
have mentioned buildings at Oxford, I have 
tried to work out a general theory of pre- 
servative activities wherever they may be 
exercised. I have tried to separate and 
describe the different grounds upon which 
places and buildings may be defended from 
the destroyer, the grounds of natural 
beauty, of pictorial beauty (‘‘ picturesque- 
ness’), of architectural beauty, of his- 
torical interest or association, of irreplace- 
ability. I have suggested that, to fig t for 
the retention of a building on grounds that 
are inappropriate is to lose public sym- 
pathy and—very often—the battle. I have 
further implied that relatively unimportant 
beauties of all kinds ought to be allowed 
to go the way of all flesh if towns—and 
universities— are to live and renew them- 
selves in the course of nature. I have also 
remarked that the value of authentic 
works is heavily depreciated by the flatter 
of imitation, and that buildings in which 
are re-enacted the accidents of past archi- 
tectural history deserve no respect what- 
ever. I have not said, but say now, that 
old monuments should never be ‘‘restored’’ 
(if such a thing be possible) to the appear- 
ance of a youth that they have outgrown. 
Fortunately the attempt to do this is less 
frequent than it used to be. 
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All this can be regarded in one sense as 
the speech ‘‘ on the work of the Trust ”’ 
promised from me on the agenda of this 
meeting. The work of the Trust is pre- 
servation, and preservation has been my 
theme. In another sense the speech as 
announced might have been expected to 
deal with particular work that the Trust 
has done lately or is doing now. Of this 
I am afraid that I have not any more know- 
ledge than has any other member who has 
read the papers circulated amongst us. 
At this time the task of preserving Oxford 
is primarily the concern of St. Frideswide 
and the armed forces, and our subordinate 
labours must be largely reserved for the 
coming struggle with the horrors of Peace. 
What can be done now seems to be done, 
and well done ; but our chief preoccupation 
must be the setting of our energies in the 
direction they must take when the ‘‘ Cease 
Fire ’’ shall unleash them. 

A society such as ours can be a boon or 
a nuisance to humanity. A boon if it pre- 
vent people from thoughtlessly destroying 
what can give them happiness; a nuisance 
if it deteriorate into a nostalgic group of 
ineffective idealists. If Oxford is to be 
preserved alive, our activity in promoting 
change for the better must equal our reso- 
lution in opposing change for the worse. 
In my view, to have prevented the build- 
ing of the new Bodleian would have been 
an act fully as laudable as to have pre- 
vented the destruction of Balliol’s old 
chapel. But, other things being equal, 
change is better than stagnation, and the 
aim of each generation of Oxford men must 
always be to leave Oxford better than they 
found it. For the generation that will 
succeed the War this will be a hard task, 
but one for all men of good will, especially 
the members of the Oxford Preservation 
Trust, to undertake with stout heart and 
unflinching zeal. 
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MARS AND THE COUNTY 
OF LONDON PLAN 


Tue following letter on the County of 
London Plan has been addressed by the 
MARS group to the Clerk to the L.C.C. : 

Deak SiR,—At a recent meeting of the 
Group, and following a discussion of the 
County of London Plan, the following re- 
solution was passed unanimously :-— 

The MARS peep desires to convey to 
the London County Council its welcome 
of the County of London Plan as the first 
adequate and comprehensive plan for the 
County, and one of the first plans to be 
sponsored by an official body, in which 
modern planning principles are applied 
to an established social organism: 

As you may be aware, the MARS Group 
has been .concerned with the study of 
London planning for a number of years, 
and the results of its researches have 
been the subject of public notice from 
time to time. These researches have 
necessarily been on the theoretical plane, 
and it has given great satisfaction to the 
Gtoup to see some of the principles 
which it adopted worked out in a full 
context of factual information. ; 

A certain number of criticisms emerged 
during our recent discussion of the plan, 
and I shall be submitting to you the 
Group’s observations on matters of detail 
in the form of a report. 


Yours faithfully, 


(Sgd.) M. HartLanpd THOMAs, 
Hon, Secretary. 


Grants for New Churches. 

Tue Central Board of Finance of the 
Church of England has made a grant of 
£500 from the Central War Damage: Relief 
Fund towards the erection of a temporary 
building within the walls of the large 
church of St. Luke, Livtrpool, which was 
destroyed by fire during an air raid. 











R.A. EXHIBITION, 1944. 


REDEVELOPMENT SCHEME, CANONBURY ESTATE. 
LOUIS DE SOISSONS, A.R.A., F.R.ILB.A., ARCHITECT. 


Drawn by J. D. M. Harvey. 
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THE EXTERIOR OF THE HOUSE, ERECTED IN EIGHT HOURS. 


THE “ TARRAN ” TWO-STOREY HOUSE, ‘HULL. 


THE HOUSE ILLUSTRATED IN THESE 
pages was erected in ‘Hull, on prepared 
foundations, in eight hours on May 2 
~last by eight men and four women, 
the majority of whom are stated to 
have had no previous experience of 
the erection of this type of structure. 
Decoration, furnishing and completion 


UTILITY Rotem 


were ready by 2.30 p.m., on May 5, 
when the house was officially opened 
by Mr. A. C. Bossom, F.R.1.B.A., 
M.P. The area is approximately 
1,020 sq. ft., rooms are 8 ft. high, 
the approximate total weight is 26 
tons and the cost, at present-day 
prices, £750, or ls. 10d. per foot: cube. 


SITTING ReEom 
ale. se. er 








The system of construction, which 
has been designed by Mr. Robert G. 
Tarran, is adaptable to buildings 
other than houses. Following are 
construction details : 

Foundations: Comprise a_ simple 
levelled concrete raft of 4:2: 1 mix, 
4 in. thick, on properly prepared 
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ground, with -pier blocks and _ filler 
panels. .Drainage, footpaths, services: 
‘Normal.’ 

Floors: Of steel channel frames 
with joists of pressed steel or laminated 
timber; size of units approximately 
12 ft. by 4 ft. Flooring can be of 
laminated resin - bonded timber or 
hard fibre board. (Weight approxi- 
mately 200 Ib. per unit.) Cetlings: 
Formed with plasterboard, plywood, 
or other suitable lining, as required. 
Walls : Composed of units | ft. 4 in. 
wide by storey height (normally 8 ft.) 
having a reinforced cast stone or 
concrete panel in laminated resin- 
bonded timber frames. The external 
finish to the units is waterproofed 
and may be of any colour and have 
a finish of granite chippings, Derby- 
shire spar or gravel face. The joints 
to the wall units are made with an 
asphaltic asbestos - wool jointing 
material similar to the caulking of 
a ship’s deck. This is fixed to the 
units in the factory and sealed by an 
electrically-heated caulking tool when 
walling is complete. (Weight approxi- 
mately 140 lb. per unit.) 

Roofs: Can be flat, partly pitched 
and flat, or pitched to about 12 deg., 
and the units are in sizes up to 4 ft. 
by 16 ft. in covering capacity. They 
are covered with bituminous roofing 
felt, but as zine, copper and cedar 
shingles become available, they can 
quite readily be used for this purpose. 
The boarding to receive roofing finish 
is of 9 m.m. resin-bonded laminated 
timber. (Weight approximately 180 Ib. 
per unit.) 

Internal wall units: Are of resin- 
bonded laminated timber covered 
with plywood or plasterboard, as 
required for internal decorations. All 
cupboards and other necessary fittings 
are prebuilt in the factory and delivered 
to the-site’ similar to the internal 
partitions all to dimensions ready to 
fix in position. Plumbing :“Is 90 per 
cent. prebuilt in the factory, ard an 
independent boiler or electric immersion 
heater or gas heater supplies the hot 
water. Electrical work :- 1s in the main 
built up in the partition walling and 
floor and roof panels in the factory 
before being delivered to the site, 
leaving only essential site connections 
to be completed after erection. Heating 
in the living-room is provided by an 
open fireplace for coal or .wood ; 
the bedrooms have electric radiators, 
and the kitchen is heated by a domestic 
hot-water boiler. 
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M:0.W. HOSTEL FOR MINER TRAINEES, MIDLOTHIAN 


IN -A MINING DISTRICT IN 
Midlothian a Mining Trainees’ 
Hostel for 250 trainees has just 
been completed. It is the first of 
its kind to be erected since~the 
introduction of the Ministry of 
Works standardised layout for 
hostel accommodation. 

The hostel consists of living 
accommodation, welfare’ block, 
dining hall, lounge, canteen, re- 
creation room, and ablution blocks. 
The construction is of Nissen 
hutting—plain and dormer types. 
The various units are connected 
by means of corridors, which are 
built of brick, roofed. with pre-cast 
concrete slabs and grouted and 
covered with asphalt. Concrete 


floors covered with pitch-mastic 
are laid throughout. All gables 
are built of 11-in. hollow brick, 
and_ internal partitions ‘are of 
4}-in. brick. 

The welfare block consists of 
one hut 16 ft. in width by 30 ft. 
in length, and four huts 24 ft. in 
width, the lengths varying from 
85 ft. 6 in. to 103 ft. 6 in. The 
living quarters are comprised of 
two double rows of 14 huts, 16 ft. 
in width and 36 ft~ in length. 
There is also one hut for a locker 
room, 24 ft. by 60 ft., which lies 
between the two blocks. In these 
quarters provision has been made 
for shower and plunge baths. 

Other buildings include: Laun- 


dry, with equipment for cleaning 
and drying (24 ft. by 25 ft. 6 in.); 
general gradé staff block (24 ft. by 
110 ft.); administrative block 


"(24 ft. by 160 ft.) ; sick bay (24 ft. 
‘by 73 ft. 6 in,); 


carpenters’ and 
electricians’ shop (16 ft. by 49 ft.) ; 
and manager’s bungalow (16 ft. 
by 37 ft.). The boiler house, 45 ft. - 
in height, is brick built; its re- 
inforced water storage tank has 
capacity of 25,000 gallons. The 
boilers, which are of the latest 
type, supply central heating 
throughout the whole scheme and 
also supply hot water to the 
dormitories for domestic purposes, 
and steam to the kitchens and 
laundry. There is also a static. 
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water tank of 20,000 gallons 
capacity for fire emergency. The 
cycle sheds which are provided are 
of brick construction with asbestos 
roofing. Concrete roads and kerbs 
and concrete paths have been laid 
throughout the scheme. ‘ 

Owing to the nature of the 
ground—the gradient is 1 in 20— 
it was necessary to build retaining 
walls. to many of the blocks. 
These walls serve a double purpose, 
however, as they are mounted 
with concrete channels, which carry 
off surface water to fire-clay drains. 
A period of 20 weeks was allowed 
for the completion of the work. 
Despite snowstorms and spells of 
bad weather, the contractors were 
able to hand over the completed 
work 14 weeks from the date of 
commencement. To achieve this, 
a determined effort was made to 
speed up the delivery of materials. 
In ‘fact, in the early stages of the 
contract, most of the materials 
had been delivered and_ stored. 
Although this incurred additional 
expense in storage and hauling 
charges, it proved well worth while, 
as no hold-up occurred in this 
connection. 

Mechanical plant played a large 
part in the successful and ex- 
peditious completion of the con- 
tract. Whilst it may be thought 
that a contract of this kind might 
not warrant its use, the contractors 
believed that with the present 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE CENTRE. 


labour shortage and the essential 
need for speed in war time con- 
ditions, the fullest use should be 
made of such equipment. Thus, 
within four days of receiving tele- 
graphic instructions to proceed 
with the work, a tractor and 4-yard 
scraper arrived on the job, and these 
were followed a few days later by 
a suitable excavator. with four 
equipments. A smaller tractor 
was invaluable in the distribution 
of materials, especially during the 
muddy conditions which succeeded 
the spells of snow and rain. A 
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good reserve of concrete mixers 
and mechanical pumps was also 
maintained. The latter, in par- 
ticular, were frequently resorted to, 
and obviated any serious hold-ups 
which might have occurred owing 
to site conditions. A mechanical 
hoist and Neal’s crane proved their 
worth in the erection of the boiler- 
house and water tower, and in the 
hoisting of materials such as pre- 
cast units and aggregate for the 
roofs of the corridors throughout 
the works. 

In the layout much thought and 
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care have been taken to ensure the com- 
fort and health of the men. The interiors 
of the buildings are colourful and pleasing 
to the eye. The kitchens of the welfare 
block are well equipped; refrigerators are 
installed, and hot closets ensure that no 
matter at what time the men may cease 
work a hot meal awaits them. The service 
is on the cafeteria system, so that minimum 
delay is entailed. The tea bar is an addi- 
tional attraction. Good provision has 
been made for baths and showers, and the 
locker room includes air-conditioning plant 
of the latest type. It should be added that 
the expeditious completion of the contract 
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is in no small measure due to the co-opera- 
tion of the representatives of the Ministry 
of Works and the team spirit which 
existed between them and the main con- 
tractors. This collaboration was particu- 
larly apparent where, as this type of stan- 
dardised scheme had no actual precedent, 
improvisations, deviations and decisions 
had to be made on the site. It was also 
found most advantageous to have the 
Ministry of Works’ headquarters situated 
within easy reach of the scheme. The 
main contractors were Messrs. James 
Miller and Partners, Ltd., 88, Hanover- 
street, Edinburgh. 


“SCIENCE AND HOUSING” 


Here follows the conclusions of the full 
text (begun in our last issue) of Mr. A. M. ° 
Chitty’s lecture to the Architectural 
Science Board at the R.I.B.A., on June 13, 


Moisture Penetration. 

THE next category of shelter is the pre- 
vention of moisture penetration. As to 
degree, all that can be said is that pre- 
vention must be 100 per cent. How to 
achieve it is an interesting dilemma. In 
the history of English building to date, 
great reliance has been placed upon the 
principle of the lapped joint, and also 
upon acceptance of a certain degree of 
penetration through material deficiency 
offset by. a,second line of powerful de- 
fence. This principle is exemplified in 
the 1l-in. cavity brick wall, and also in 
the patent os bar. It is also seen 
in roof tiles lying upon waterproof paper. 
Such methods may be effective as regards 
a penetration of moisture, but they are 
somewhat inefficient by scientific stand- 
ards, and result in a redundancy of 
material and labour costs. 

The other solution to this problem is 
to provide an impervious macintosh ad- 
mitting no penetration at all. Cement 
renderings, metal and asbestos cement 
sheathings, faience facings, are attempts 
at solution by this means, but woe betide 
a failure of this means! The lecture on 
‘‘ Weathering ’’ by Mr. Brady dealt fully 
with this problem. Many of the pro- 
posals now being made for prefabricated 
structures attempt the impervious mac- 
intosh type of covering, and the success 
ot failure of this approach turns largely 
on the design of and material for the 
jointing. The more impervious the clad- 
ding, the more vital the joint becomes. 
In considering such schemes, it is im- 
portant to remember that the less effi- 
cient characteristics of masonry con- 
struction have been offset by very con- 
siderable safety factors, for example, tha 
porosity of the outer skin of an 11-in. 
savity wall of common bricks is balanced 
by the very great moisture barrier of the 
?in, airspace. The same can be said of 
the Scottish ppmcinie of strapping. 
When leaving older methods of construc- 
tion behind, therefore, we should not 
nae these safeguards which have been 
evolved over centuries by men no less 
eompetent than ourselves. 

The other factor in the category of 
moisture penetration concerns condensa- 
tion. By the scieatific mune of first prin- 
ciples, the causes of condensation are 
now well known. and the cure lies in the 
proper heating and ventilating of buiJd- 
ings, the rednection of the thermal trans- 
mittance of the fabric, and the provision 
of internal linings of low thermal capa- 
city. We may expect developments in 
the form and substance of the latter, and 
in the temperature control of wall, ceiling 
and floor surfaces. 


Thermal Insulation. 

The next category is Thermal Insula- 
tion, and perhaps this is the most im- 
portant single development of our time. 
It is also, I think, the subject with most 
significance for the future. Professor 
Bernal in his book “ The Social Function 
of Science” says: ‘‘Given good insu- 
lating walls, the problem of heating 


houses entirely disappears.. Indeed, even 
‘mn winter, the heat generated by the 
inhabitants of the houses would require 
some method of cooling to get rid of it. 
To secure this degree of self-sufficiency, 
however, it would be necessary to devise 
# retional ventilation system which did 
not, as at present, take in air cold and 
send it out hot, but arranged for the out- 
going hot air to warm the incoming cold 
air in winter time, and vice versa in 
summer.” He adds that already reversi- 
ble heat engines which would pump heat 
into a house in winter and outin summer 
have been run on one-third to one-fifth 
of the cost of direct heating methods. 
eg tee | to insulation, the key to any 
such developments, we find the Burt 
Committee propesing maximum values of 
heat transmittance for walls, floors, and 
roofs of houses. If such standards be 
adopted, there would be a considerable 
saving not only in tenants’ fuel bills, but 
also in solid fuel itself, hitherto this 
country’s greatest natural resource, This 
latter aspect is of very Eos importance, 
not only in wartime, but also in the 
peace to follow. Of all the raw materials 
ut our disposal, coal has probably been 
more wastefully used in the past than 
any other. It is estimated that domestic 
fires are only 15-25 per cent. efficient. 
We cannot in the future afford to waste 
the richness of raw materials in this 


way. 

The history of heat insulation in Eng- 
lish house-building is from good to bad 
on the whole. The massive masonry 
constructions of the past had certain 
values of insulation which declined with 
the development of more slender con- 
struction, with thin concrete walls and 
larger areas of glass, with plywood .doors 
and stud partitions, with materials such 
as asbestos cement and plasterboard. I 
visited recently a house in Edinburgh 
built (in 1925) pf studding clothed each 
side with pressed metal no thicker than 
the structure of a biscuit tin. The outer 
metal was pressed to look like rubble 
walling, the inner to iook like linenfold 
wood panelling. The insulation value of 
such a wall would be about 0.5, exceed- 
ingly low compared with that of an 11-in. 
cavity brick wall. The occupant told me 
that in spite of huge fuel bills, three 
qoars of life in this house had nearly 

illed him, 

Now that science has enabled us to 
analyse the physical characteristics of 
building materials, we can preserve the 
efficiency of a slender and economic 
structure and use suitable insulators as 
coverings and fillings to reduce the trans- 
mittance as required. Released from the 
need for carrying loads, the wall panel 
can now be perfected as macintosh, in- 
sulator and interior finish, performing if 
expedient all three duties at once in 
sandwich form. 

The importance of the Burt Commit- 
tee’s suggested transmittance figures is 
not the fact that the standards are some- 
what higher than would be obtained with 
normal brick house construction. The im- 
portance is the suggested application of a 
scientific and numerical basis to such an 
important aspect of housing. From this 
point the way lies open to a variety of 
developments; the study and develop- 
ment of erogels, a matter for scientists; 
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the improvement of equipment to permit 
of fully controlled heat output (this is a 
study at present closely engaging the 
attention of manufacturers); the use of 
reflective surfaces and colours for insula- 
tion; the scientific study of comfort in the 
widest sense, including gland reactions 


-and other physiological phenomena (this 


is a study for doctors and represents a 
considerable gap in our knowledge); the 
reduction of heat loss through windows 
and other openings. 

Lastly, the promising investigations at 
resent being made into thermal capacity 
inings. For example, consider a country 

house with a dining-room lined, we will 
say, with wood panelling upon a:‘masonry 
wall. Such a room may be heated up to 
a comfortable temperature in half an 
hour, whereas a similar room without the 


‘panelling may take two hours to reach 


the same temperatufe. _When the room 
is only used for perhaps an hour at a 
time, the importance of such linings is 
nbvious. 


Sound Insulation. 


What can we say on the subject of 
sound insulation? Again we suffer to-day 
from the same defect as with heat losses. 
The increasing tenuity of modern con- 
struction has reduced the resistance to 
sound, both impact -and airborne, and 
little has been done to counteract this 
difficulty. At the same time, the sources 
of noise to-day have multiplied greatly, 
and increased in volume. Two hundred 
years ago the most common sources of 
noise were the horse’s hoof, the cries of 
men and beasts, and the village black- 
smith’s anvil. | ee 4 we add to these 
the roar of traffic, the radio, and not 
least formidable, the sound. of. aircraft. 

This subject has, perhaps, been less far 
explored than other aspects of housing. 
Perhaps the reason for this is that 
whereas the dangers and effects of not 
taking adequate pepcausigns against such 
things as fire and collapse are obvious to 
all and immediately felt, with sound 
problems the results of bad conditions 
are only experienced over’a long period. 
Scientific research in the future will 
doubtless inquire into the ill-effects of 
noise upon health and efficiency, and 
thereafter we shall appreciate the full 
importance of this aspect of building. 


Fundamental Research. 

These two last considerations, sound 
and heat insulation, serve to illustrate 
clearly the importance of pure science 
and fundamental research as the constant 
background and inspiration of good build- 
ing methods. In any planned scientific 

rogress, it is essential to keep a proper 

alance between fundamental and applied 

science, and to preserve close contact 
between them at all stages. To-day this 
balance and contact is nowhere more 
essential than in fields such as building 
and town planning, where our exact 
knowledge is only just beginning, It 
has been my good fortune during the past 
year to work with and learn from the 
officers of the Building Research Station 
and other branches of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, and 
I have a lasting impression of the im- 
portant part played in the development 
of building knowledge by the illed 
scientist, unseen and unsung, whom we 
should not forget. 


Ventilation. 

Under the heading of ventilation and 
pure air generally, the most important 
se problem is that of atmospheric 
pollution. I do not need to repeat the 
wealth of arguments against the present 
method of burning raw coal in open 
grates. They are well known. Her, 
again, our standards have dropped since 
an earlier age. In the Middle Ages, a 
champion of the open hearth was tried, 
condemned, and executed for burning 
coal in London. Queen Elizabeth also 
prohibited the use.of coal in London for 
a period, and Charles II imposed a fire- 
place tax. Somehow we must return to 
sanity, and clear the darkened reaches of 
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the sky. At present we are throwing 
away an appreciable proportion of con- 
sumable materials, and doing so in a way 
that destroys health and the amenities of 
town and countryside: alike. As much 
corrosive sulphuric acid goes into the air 
with smoke in a year as is produced _ by 
the whole chemical industry in that 
eriod. Only an enforced use of smoke- 
ess fuel, pending a reorganisation of 
domestic eating can remedy this 
nuisance. 

Ventilation is closely allied to heating, 
and we have already spoken of the possi- 
bilities of applying a reversible heat 
engine to the internal air condition. 
There is a field of research here into 
district ventilation and to district heat- 
ing. Nothing could be more primitive 
than the present arrangement, by which 
the odour of cooking and in many cases 
the products of combustion also are 
allowed to fill the kitchen and often the 
house as well. 


Lighting. 

Lighting is a consideration of great 
importance in housing, as in all types of 
building; and we may briefly mention the 
main lines upon which research has been 
going and still might go. The Burt 
Report does not make comment on this 
subject, which has already been fully 
dealt with in this series of lectures. As 
to daylight, we are learning that rules 
can be established governing the relation- 
ship between penetration of daylight into 
rooms, the height of buildings, the space 
between buildings, and the plan shape of 
buildings. The further study of this sub- 
ject will have great impact on ‘such 
aspects of town planning as density, 
coverage, height, siting, and skyline. 
Once again we see here the importance 
of control over the use of land. The im- 
provement of habitable conditions in 
urban areas by such a study would be 
enormous, and from a technical point of 
view there is no longer any excuse for 
empirical methods and their fortuitous 
results in the lighting efficiency of 
buildings. 

As to artificial lighting, much the -same 
applies, and the lectures we have heard 
here on this subject show, clearly the 
broad field for applied science following 
closely on the indispensable and con- 
tinuous pre-stages of laboratory study. 
The next moves in this field are perhaps : 
the grading of intensities for various 
domestic purposes, freedom from the 
single-light source, that carry-over from 
the candle on which Mr. Hartland 
Thomas was. so. interesting—this trend 
has made strides during the war in the 
form of fluorescent tubes. 

The uses of infra-red rays for the relief 
of pain and the promotion of circulation; 
of ultra-violet rays for reactions on the 
bloodstream and the supply of vitamin D. 
The study of luminiscent paints for 
storing ‘daylight. The use of. photo- 
electric cells for a variety of domestic 
operations, such as controlled cooking, 
opening and shutting of doors, control of 
ventilation, and many other activities. 
There is also the field of street lighting 
and the application of light to the stimu- 
lation of plant growth in the garden and 
allotment. 

Our friend the firefly emits a light that 
is 97 per cent. light and only 3 per cent. 
heat, and it is towards this high degree 
of efficiency that we are proceeding slowly 
by way of the hot and cold cathode 
discharge tube and light sources activated 
by fields of energy rather than by cable 
current. 

Nor should we forget that where light. 
ing, both natural and artificial, is con- 
cerned, our aim is always to conserve and 
to preserve the most valuable of human 
senses, eyesight. 


Fire Hazard. 
The subject of fire hazard is an interest- 


ing one. It has always seemed to me that 
fire has been a_ particularly Bagiieh 
enemy, and that through. it we have 


learnt our lesson. English history is full 
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of fires—most of the’ great towns and 
cathedrals have been consumed at one 
time or another, and many a number of 
times, The tale of burning culminated 
with the Fire of-London and the Great 
Fire of Tooley Street (1861), and to such 
episodes as these we can attribute the 
unique provisions against fire that exist 
to-day. The architect who sets out to 
plan a cinema or theatre in London will 
find that, prcticnts speaking, it is de- 
signed for him by the fire regulations. It 
is for this reason mainly that we do not 
have those disastrous fires. which occur in 
the public buildings of other capitals. 
Our fire legislation, our administration, 
our equipment, our personnel, are out- 
standing, and already we are beginning to 
see in true perspective how much we 
owed to this fire-fighting tradition when, 
in this war, the City of London was again 
in flames. 


The Burt Report sets out three classes 
of risk: personal, structural, and ex- 
posure and time resistance figures are 
suggested; two hours for party walls, half 
an hour for steelwork, and so on. These 
figures are combined with detailed infor- 
mation on particular elements of con- 
struction. uch. figures are, of course, 
based on careful observation of tests 
made over many years at the Fire Test- 
ing Station. 

For the future one may hope for in- 
creased: facilities here to examine more 
closely and build theory in connection 
with the prevention of flame-spread on 
surfaces, the isolation of units, the fire- 
proofing of timber, plywood and textiles, 
and improved methods of quick extinc- 
tion. ethod of dealing with burning 
aircraft during this war should add con- 
siderably to the sum of this knowledge. 


Durability and Maintenance. 


The last category to be dealt with in 
the construction field is durability and 
maintenance. This is left to the end 
because of its difficult complexity. Of all 
the aspects of building construction, it 
has been least considered, and _ its 
problems call out loud for the attention 
of scientific minds. The subject is so 
large that we can only raise some ques- 
tions that require study in the future. 

No study of durability can be made 
apart from consideration of first cost, 
maintenance cost, and intended length of 
life.. The “good house” is an equation 
of these factors. At once, we see that 
the present distinctions between ‘‘ perma- 
nent” and “temporary” housing are 
loose to the point of being meaningless. 
The all-important question is “ how 
temporary?’’ Experience shows that 
over-permanence of structure has been a 
contributory factor in the making of 
slums and blighted areas. The structure 
has outlived its social usefulness. On the 
other hand, excessive mobility is equally 
vicious—as is shown in the life of the 
bargee and the American war-time 
caravan slums. Where, then, shall the 
line be drawn? 

It is interesting to note that at a 
recent meeting between P.E.P. and the 
Modern Architectural Research Society, 
the following view was recorded: “It is 
not possible to provide dwellings that 


are-at the same time satisfactory when 


erected, and structurally of short life.” 
War-time industrial building supports 
this point of view. If this be true, as I 
believe, we must examine more closely 
the alternatives in view. 

The life of buildings depends upon two 
factors : (a) social obsolescence, and (6) 
physical decay. The two are. closely 
joined together, and can hardly be dis- 
cussed separately. ; 

(a) Social Obsolescence : On the subject 
of social obsolescence, all that we need 
consider at this moment is: That it de- 
pends upon the rate of social and econ- 
omic: change which at the present time 
is increasing in momentum. Much of 
the working-class housing built prior to 
the last war is now socially obsolete. The 
period of social: obsolescence is likely to 
remain short for many years to come 
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until such time as a comparatively stable 
society has evolved. he period may 
then perhaps increase its span. Housing 
built during the next de¢ade or two may 
fall under this influence, and may have 
only a short social life. The question, 
therefore, arises: Do we really want per- 
manent houses? Houses which will 
become obsolete in a shorter time than 
ever before? 

b) Physical Decay: Different parts of 
a house decay at different rates. There 
is a growing differentiation between these 
hee the shell and the mechanical core. 
should we bring the shell more into line 
with the replacement capabilities of the 
service core? Would a permanent skele- 
ton with replacement parts attached 
thereto be a solution to enable social 
amenities to be maintained in spite of 
the tempo of shaper? Is it not a much 
greater degree of flexibility in planning 
and construction that is needed in order 
to preserve these living amenities? 

e growing 9, weeny 9 of services and 
equipment in the house is obvious. Look- 
ing back over the years we may estimate 
its importance like this :— 

In the year 1300 ... Nil 


In the year 1700 1 per cent. 
In the year 1940 30 per cent. 
Tn the year 2000 60 per cent. 

perhaps 


It is clear that the long life of old 
dwellings without social obsolescence was | 
due to the small importance of this 
mechanical core in those days. With the 
mereasing importance of this element, 
replacement possibilities become much 
ng and it may be possible to adopt 
or the major part of the house some 
teally flexible system of replacement and 
renewal of all the elements, including 
shell and core, at a low annual — 
This system is already successfully 
adopted for many consumer goods, for 
instance, cars and the tyres for motor 
buses. 

To line up with the replaceability of 
the core, the shell might consist of 
standardised and easily detachable high 
performance panels for the external and 
internal walls, which could be adapted 
with great ease, and would at the same 
time have a high salvage and renewal 
value. Again, do we not see that the 
designations ‘“‘ permanent” and “tem 
porary’ are not sufficiently close defini- 
tions for the purpose? 


Finance. f ; 
At this point the question of the 
finance of housing enters the picture. 


The present rigid financial system, which 
dictates the period of life of the house, 
will scarcely fit for the categories of per- 
Manence are simply suitable amiortisa- 
tion periods for the ohne This, again, 1s 
a sphere where science and the scientific 
method can play a part aside from the 
prejudice of modern practice. This is a 
matter for modern-minded economists. 
In this connection do not let us forget 
that housing is primarily an_ economic 
problem; we are clearly reminded of this 
when we remember that a reduction of 
2 per cent. in the cost of money gives a 
far more decisive saving than any cheese- 
aring of size or prefabrication methods. 
hen we speak of the economies to be- 
made by improved constructional tech- 
nique, we are apt to forget that these 
economies will have a minor effect upon 
trent. The predominating factors in an 
inclusive rent are rates and finance, 
which in some cases amount to two-thirds 
of the rent. My suggestion is that if 
economists investigate this problem with 
an open mind and properly advised at 
the same time on the construction possi- 
bilities, we may find it possible to work 
out a flexible replacement scheme of the 
kind I have sketched, which results in 
lowered rents and is still in harmonv 
with existing finance arrangements. 


rvices. 
Semi Nave already noticed the growing 
importance of public services both im 
linking the house to the larger social 
unit, and in. bringing about changes in 
the house itself. Under the heading of 
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services there is still a vast amount of 
research and development to be done, 
The proper development of these services 
has lagged behind, chiefly because this is 
not a profitable field for speculation and 
investment. The field is too wide to 
survey in detail to-night, and mention 
will be made of one only of these services 
—water supply. 

Water: Water supply is the most im- 
portant house service, and, strangely 
enough, ite development is more retarded 
than that of the other services. Water 
is still regarded as a commodity to be 
used sparingly, an absurd state of affairs 
in a country where the rainfall, after 
allowing a 40 per cent. loss by evapora- 
tion, is still 15 times the greatest possible 
demand. It is estimated that the 
Romans used more than twice the quan- 
tity of water per head of the population 
than we do. A cheap and _ plentiful 
supply to every household is essential, 
and is at present only prevented by 
parochialism and distribution problems. 
It is important that a national utility of 
this kind be administered on the broadest 
basis, and present proposals on the sub- 
ject scarcely touch the fringe of this 
problem. . 

In a community, water should be sold 
and developed in much larger volume as 
one of the least expensive contributions 
to higher living standards. It is said 
that more than half the value of all 
waterworks in the country lies buried in 
the elaborate system of distribution 
pipes, valves, hydrants, meters, and 
other accessories. It is also estimated 
that in communities of 100,000 and over, 
at least half of the investment in the 
average waterworks is justified by the 
fire protection it provides. It will be 
seen from this that the present cost of 
water a. is much the same as your 
bus rides to work or your daily papers) 
could and should be reduced consider- 
ably. In fact, I have no doubt that 
eventually both water and power, like 
sewage disposal, will become free of a 
quantitative charge, and subject merely 
to a general rate under public adminis- 
tration. 

There is a field for research and im- 
provement in this subject. I have no 
British figures for water losses, but in 
America, before filtration was introduced, 
there was a 23 per cent. loss of carrying 
capacity in the first 20 years of use. Since 
filtration became widespread, this loss 
has been greatly increased, and in Some 
cases doubled. There are comparable 
losses in consumers’ plumbing systems. 
Present technology, if we so wished, 
could materially reduce these appalling 
losses. Another field for investigation 
and reform is the purification and soften- 
ing of water. We do not know accurately 
the damage done ‘to health and life by 
varying conditions of water supply. It 
ia possible that eventually all houses will 
be supplied with both hard and soft 
water supplies, 

Of the other house services not already 
mentioned, we can only deal very briefly 
and in note form: 

Sewage: In the disposal of waste 
material science will also play a larger 
part in the future, and the archaic dust 
bin system must be modified. Of still 
greater importance is the scientific re- 
claim of sewage for agricultural purposes. 

Communications: In communications 
the most obvious next step is television. 
The use of what is called “ intercomm” 
is already of value in the more compli- 
eated communal activities in schools and 
offices, and has its application also in 
the domestic sphere. Presumably we 
shall see a great extension of this form 
of communication growing out of war- 
time experience with short-wave tele- 
phony. 

Power: As to power and fuel, we havea 
already spoken of the wasteful use of 
coal for burning in the open grate, with 
the consequent high ioss of valuable by- 
products. Presumably there will be out- 
standing developments in the production 
of cheap power and in the separation of 
radiant from convective types of heating. 
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Science and Design. 


No consideration of science in housing 
would be complete without some refer- 
ence to design. What part can science 
play here? Science has given us and is 
giving us the physical key to reconstruc- 
tion in all its phases: by design I mean 
the imaginative synthesis we can create 
from this material. Briefly there seem tu 
be three tendencies in design to-day. 

(1) First, on the material plane : we seek 
always economy. Economy of labour, 
economy of material, economy of time. 
The réle of science in this sphere has 
been made plain in the consideration 
given above to construction. The Vic- 
torian atmosphere of conspicuous waste 
(indeed, the whole system upon which 
it rested) is shown to-day to be absurd, 
unworkable, disastrous. The disasters 
brought upon us are at this moment 
forcing us into a better way of living, a 
way of living directed by principles of 
econom and made workable by 
rational and co-operative control. The 
chief virtue Of economy is, of course, 
as & means to an end; to set us free 
to address ourselves to the more im- 
portant values and activities of life, 
art, study, recreation, expression, and 
social practice. 

(2) Second, on the meditative plane: the 
chaos that surrounds us, to which we 
— our eyes afresh each morning, 
that oppresses the soul throughout the 
working day, that wakes us in our 
troubled sleep; this social tragedy is 
gradually teaching us the value and 
essential need for serenity in our sur- 
roundings, and for legibility in design. 
The part of science in this tendency is 
largely an indirect one, the unseen 
background to creative and imaginative 
thought. 

(3) Third, on the social] plane: we saw 
just now how the house, originally an 
independent unit in a community, has 
now become a cell whose efficiency is 
conditioned by and linked to ‘the 
proper working of the community as a 
whole, In a larger sphere this is as 
Mumford has clearly shown, the whole 
meaning of machine technique, an em- 
phasis on standards for the community, 
collective standards, not individual 
standards. The social and_ political 
implications of this new orientation are 
obvious, and the scientific method is 
useful here to gather the necessary in- 
formation and to make use of it. 


Science and the Architect. 


As to science itself, many architects 
will share my personal consciousness of 
inadequate training and experience in 
scientific methods and knowledge. At 
every turn one is hampered. by this. The 
problem of training the architect to take 
full advantage of the scientific method is 
beyond the scope of this talk, but I re- 
member with pleasure and satisfaction 
attending (in 1932, I think it was) a so- 
called Refresher Course at the Building 
Research Station. In one short fortnight 
I learnt more about building than in six 
years at school. The whole of the know- 
ledge gained was to me, at any rate, 
entirely new, and I have always admired 
the na ee | gf the words “ Refresher 
Course.”” Is it too much to ask that, 
when circumstances permit, the Building 
Research Station should renew this valu- 
able service and, perhaps, extend its 
scope as a full-scale education of archi- 
tects, builders, and laymen ag well? 

Finally, what is the architect’s part in 
this great movement? In the past, as a 
profession, we have not played any 
significant réle in housing affairs. The 
reasons for this are many, and we need 
not discuss them here. It is now clear, 
however, that housing is a national affair, 
concerning every one of us as members 
of a community. In this great problem, 
the setting right of past faults and 
neglect and the introduction of new 
standards and improvements in the 
future, not one of us can be disinter-: 
ested, and architects especially must play 
their part to the full. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


St. Lawrence’s, Gresham-street: Lead 


oof, 
To tHe Eprtor or The Builder. 
Sir,—It would be interesting to learn 
if any effort has been made to salvage the 
molten lead from the roof of St. Lawrence's 
Church, Gresham-street, E.C. This roof 
was of cast lead laid in sheets of varying 
sizes, and when repaired in 1938 was found 
to contain up to 8 oz. of silver a ton. The 
approximate total weight of the lead was 
100 tons, so that after the fire in 1940 there 
must have been about 800 oz. of silver in 
the ruins. L. E. Writt1ams. 
Merstham, Surrey. 


Rent Restriction. 
To tHe Eprror or 7'he Builder 

Srr,—The article on ‘‘ Rent Restriction ”’ 
in The Builder for June 30 is a most 
excellent epitome of the various _per- 
missive acts open to tenants and landlords. 

In the fourth paragraph from the end 
of the article it reads: ‘‘ In general, the 
only increase which a landlord is allowed 
to impose on a standard rent is 8 per cent. 
of the rent to meet the cost of improve- 
ments and structural alterations and any 
increase of local rates.’ 

The position of this paragraph in the 
general context of the article would imply 
that no differentiation is made between 
houses controlled before September 1, 1939, 
and those controlled as at that date. Both 
these types of houses have a controlled 
rent as at September 1, 1939, and the 
inference would appear to be that a house 
belonging to the second category—.e, 
those which became controlled as at Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, can have its rent increased 
by 8 per cent. regardless of any concrete 
factors of improvement, structural altera- 
tions or increased rates. 

This appears to me to be an incorrect 
interpretation of the Act, if my reading of 
this particular paragraph is accurate. 

As I understand it, the rent, provided 
this is inclusive of rates, can be increased 
in proportion to any actual increase of 
rates upon the property in question. 

Perhaps Mr. Creswell would confirm or 
rectify the impressions that I have 
derived from the quoted paragraph. 

A, E. Mitterr, 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, 
Stamford Building Trades 
Employers’ Association. 


Demobilisation of Key Men. 
To rue Eprror or The Builder. | 

Srr,—I am a small builder employing 
nearly 100 men, of whom ten were appren- 
tices. On the outbreak of war I thought 
the paramount job was to get the war 
fought and won, and urged all my appren- 
tices and younger employees to enlist, with 
the result that I have now only a few 
(twelve) older men working. . 

Of my two sons in the business, one has 
been in the Fighting Forces since the out- 
break (having been a Territorial) and the 
other joined on his eighteenth birthday ; 
one now being in Italy and the other in 
Normandy. . . 

If the Government were to comply with 
Mr. Wallis’s request, those contractors 
who hung on to their men and their jobs 
are going to get their key men back, whilst 
others, who thought it was their duty to 
act otherwise, will have to wait. 

A cast-iron rule of ‘“‘ first in, first out ”’ 
would perhaps not be justified, but I 
would rather see this applied than, “ last 
in, first out.” 

Preston. 

* Mr. Leslie Wallis’s reply to a correspondent 
** ho advanced a similar argument will be 
found on page 35. 


Harry Spencer. 
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ARCHITECTS’ 


REGISTRATION COUNCIL 


49th ORDINARY COUNCIL MEETING. 


Mr. SypNney TaTcHELL, F.R.I.B.A., took 
the chair at the 49th council meeting of 
the Architects’ Registration Council of 
the United Kingdom, held at 66, Portland- 
place, W.1, on June 23. - 

THe ReGistRaR reported that he had 
received the formal approval of the Privy 
Council of the amendment of the 
Disciplinary Regulations submitted by 
the Council and also of the amendment 
of the Regulations relating to the increase 
in the fee. 

In presenting the report of the 
Admission Committee, the CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Vincent Burr) called attention to the fact 
that the committee. had met over 200 
times since the passing of the 1938 Act. 
A further 65 persons were admitted and 
64 rejected, leaving a balance of 634 still 
to be dealt with. Of the persons admitted 
six were architectural assistants pre- 
viously rejected but now accepted on 
consideration of further evidence sub- 
mitted by the applicant. Since the last 
meeting seven persons whose appeals 
against rejection had been allowed had 
been added to the register and 14 appeals 
dismissed. The appeals allowed, said Mr. 
Burr, had in every case been due to 
further evidence submitted to the 
Tribunal which Had not been available to 
the Admission Committee. 

Arising out of the Finance and General 
Purposes Committee’s report, it was 
stated that 1,489 fees were unpaid at June 
last, the corresponding figure. for the 
previous year being 1,768. On a motion 
by Mr. DeNMAN, seconded by Mr. 
MacMANvws, it was decided to send regis 
tered letters of reminder prior to the 
Council meeting of October to those (ex- 
cepting architects on active service) who 
had not paid their renewal fees by that 
time, warning them that failure to pay 
within one month from the October meet- 
ing would result in their automatically 
being struck off the Register. 

It was reported that Mr. Basil Sullivan 
had been appointed chairman of the 
Board of Architectural Education. There 
had been 256 applications for assistance 
under the Maintenance Scholarship 
scheme in 1944, 191 were admitted to the 
examinations in April, and the following 
were awarded new scholarships: Francis 
O. Brown (to attend School of Architec- 
ture, Sheffield), Charles H. Cullum 
(either Leeds or Sheffield School), Derek 
B. Cottam, Joseph R. Parker, Donald A. 
Pate, Fred Rogerson and William G. 
Sellers (Liverpool School), and Maurice 
C. Dakin, Samuel Heaton and Jack Ogden 
(Leeds School), Denis L. Mills, Charles 
H. C. Oates, John H. Ward and Ruth 
Wise (Regent-street Polytechnic School), 
Kenneth Wriglesworth (to attend a recog- 
nised school to complete fourth and fifth 
years), and Bernard B. West (Bartlett 
School of Architecture). The total of 
new awards is £763. Ten scholarships 
were renewed. 

On the proposal of Capt. Jackson, 
seconded by Mr. MacDONa.pD, it was re- 
solved that the Board of Architectural 
Education be asked to consider whether 
it is practicable to arrange for scholar- 
ships and for maintenance grants for 
architectural assistants working in offices 
and if so to bring forward proposals for 
the purpose. 


The Professional Purposes Committee 
recommended that architects who are 
continuing in business under the Regi- 
stration Act and also are estate agents 
must, so far as concerns their architec- 
tural practice, be subject to the same 
general rules as apply to ordinary prac- 
tising architects. The Council should 
object to any. form of shop front 
lettering containing the word “archi- 
tects,” but should take no disciplinary 
action in such cases unless the architect 
concerned has been duly notified of the 
Council’s decision and fails to compl 
with their directions. This was reoulved. 
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Following an inquiry whether it would 
be correct for a firm of architects to form 
themselves into a limited liability com- 
pany, the:Council’s solicitor expressed the 
opinion that it would be contrary to the 
feeling and practice of any profession 
that its members should carry on as 


limited companies. The Professional 
Purposes Committee recommended 
accordingly. In reply to Capt. JACKSON, 


who suggested that this point should be 
ut into the Code, the ReGisTRaR said it 
nad been generally agreed that revision 
should be postponed until after the war. 
He had noticed that in the last few 
months there had been a tendency for 
new practices to emerge, the character of 
which was not quite clear, and it might 
be rather premature to put definite 
formule into the Code.until we knew 
exactly what it was desired to prevent. 
Fascia boards and shop window lettering 
was a case in point. Property develop- 
ment was another case, limited liability 
another. 
it should be made as comprehensive as 
possible. 

After further discussion the proposal 


was carried. 
R.1.B.A. 


COUNCIL SESSION, 1944-45. 

WE gave in our issue for June 30 the 
results of the Council elections for 1944- 
1945. The complete Council, now issued, 
is as follows :— 

Presipent: Percy E. Thomas, O.B.E., Hon. 
LL.D., J.P. (Cardiff). 

Past Prestpents: W. H. Ansell, M.C., H. S. 
Goodhart-Rendel. 

_Vice-Presivents : T. Cecil Howitt, D.S.0. (Not- 
tingham), Stanley C. Ramsey, A. Leonard 
Roberts (Winchester) (Chairman of the R.I.B.A. 
Allied Societies’ Conference), J. Hubert Worth- 
ington, O.B.E., M.A.(Arch.) (Manchester). 

Hon. Secretary.—Michael Waterhouse, M.C., 
B.A.Oxon. : 

Hon. Treasurer: L. Sylvester Sullivan. 

Members or Counci.: Professor Patrick Aber- 
crombie, M.A.Lypl., Victor Bain (Leeds), P. J. Bart- 
lett (Nottingham), A. C. Bunch (Warwick), C. 
Cowles-Voysey (Winchester), J. Murray Easton, 
Charles Holden, Hon.Litt.D.Mancr., T. Cecil 
Howitt, D.S.0. (Nottingham) (Vice-President), 
L. H.. Keay, O.B.E. (Liverpool), Arthur 
W. Kenyon, J. Nelson Meredith (Bristol), 
Professor Sir Charles H. Reilly, O.B.E., Hon. 
LL.D. .(Lvpl.), M.A. Cantab., Herbert J. 
Rowse, C. G. Stillman (Chichester), John 
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If the Code was to be revised | 





Swarbrick, G.. Grey Wornum, J. - Hubert 
Worthington, 0.B:E., M.A.(Arch.) (Manchester 
(Vice-President), F. R. 8: Yorke. 

Associate Mempers.or Counc. : Joseph S. Allen, 
B.Arch. (Leeds), R. A. Duncan, D. E. E. Gib 
son, M.A., B.A.Hons.(Arch.)' (Coventry), Pro 
fessor W. G. Holford, B.Arch.Lvpl., R. D 
Mooning (Reading), Anthony Minoprio, M.A. 
B.Arch.Lvpl., Colin Penn, Ralph 8. Tubbs, E 
Berry Webber. 

Licentiate Mempers or Counci: Bernard H 
Cox, C. Bertram Parkes (Birmingham), 8. Lunr 
Whitehouse (Birmingham). 


REPRESENTATIVES OF ALLIED SocreTIgS IN THE 
Unitep KinGpom or Ere. 

(i) Sia, Representatives from the Northern 
Province of England: R. Norman Mackellar 
(Northern A.A.), H. T. Seward (Manchester S. 
of A.), T. M. Alexander (Liverpool A.S.), Charles 
Oliver (York and East Yorkshire A.S.), R. A. 
Easdale (West Yorkshire S. of A.), Stephen 
Welsh (Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District 
S. of A. and 8.). 

(ii) Five Representatives from the Midland 
Province of England: Cyril F. Martin, M.C. 
(Birmingham and Five Counties A.A.), J. 0. 
Thompson (Leicester and Leicestershire 8. of A.), 
H. F. Traylen, F.S.A. (Northamptonshire, Bed- 
fordshire and Huntingdonshire A. of A.), H. H. 
Dawson (Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln A.S.), 
L. G. Hannaford (East Anglian S. of A.). 

(iii) Six Representatives from the Southern 
Province of England: Philip Tilden (Devon and 
Cornwall A.S.), J. Ralph Edwards, R.W.A., 
F.S.A. (Wessex S. of A.), J. T. Saunders (Berks, 
Bucks and Oxon. A.A.), A. E. Geens (Hamp- 
shire and Isle of Wight A.A.), Harold Ayshford 
(Essex, Cambridge and Hertfordshire S. of A.), 
John L. Denman, J.P. (South-Eastern 8, of A.). 

(iv) Four Representatives of Allied Societies in 
Scotland—nominated by the Council of the Royal 
Incorporation of Architects in Scotland: J. R. 
McKay (Edinburgh), Lockhart W. Hutson 
(Hamilton and London), A. G. R. Mackenzie 
(Aberdeen), A. N. Malcolm (Stirling). , 

(v) One Representative of Allied Societies. in 
Wales—nominated by the Council of the South 
Wales Institute of Architects : Ernest E. Morgan, 
M.C. (Swansea). . 

(vi) Two Representatives of Allied Societies in 
Ireland: Vincent Kelly (Royal Institute of 
Architects of Ireland), F. McArdle (Royal 
Society of Ulster Architects). 

Representatives of Allied Societies in the 
British Dominions Overseas—nominated by the 
Council of each of the following :— 

The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada : 
fordon McL. Pitts; representative in the 
United Kingdom: L. Sylvester Sullivan. 

Royal Australian Institute of Architects : Repre- 
sentatives to be nominated. | 

New Zealand Institute of Architects: Repre- 
sentatives to be nominated. 

The Institute of South African Architects: D. 8. 
Haddon; representative in the United King- 
dom, E. Berry Webber. | 

The Indian Institute of Architects: Representa- 
tives to be nominated. ’ 

Representative of the Architectural Associa- 
tion: A. F. B, Anderson. . : 

Representative of the Association of Architects, 
Surveyors and Technical Assistants (now the 
rm aes of Building Technicians): V. L. 
Nash. 

Chairman of the Board of Architectural Edu- 
cation: Basil M. Sullivan, C.I.E., O.B.E. 

Chairman of the R.I.B.A. Registration Com- 
mittee: Darcy Braddell. 

Chairman of the R.I,B.A. Official Architects’ 
Committee: To be appointed. : 

Representative of the R.I.B,A. Salaried Mem- 
bers’ Committee: To be appointed. 


Membership. 
On Tuesday, June 27, the following 
members were elected :— 


As FELLows. 
R. D. Jones (Cardiff). E. A. Newton (Man- 
ay > Sharpe (Leices- chester). 
er). 
As ASsocIATEs. : 
J. T. Adams (Drun- W. Morris, (Notting- 
murray, N. Ireland). ham). | 
Miss E. G: Gifford C. G. O'Reilly, B.Arch. 
(Edinburgh Coll. of (Univ. Coll., Dublin) 
Art) (Newton Stew- (Dublin). 
art, Wigtownshire). f 
As LicEeNTIATES. : 
H. B. Aldam (Cleck- A. J. Harding (Win- 
heaton, Yorks). chester’. 
P. Bowen (London). D. Rankine (Worces- 
We ee . Clarke ter). 
(Wealdstone, Middle- a. Le Sanders (Pres- 
on). 


sex). 
8S. H. Fisk (London). 





Honorary Chartered Surveyors. 
His Grace THE Duxu or Buccieucu, P.C., 


G.C.V.O., and Mr. Arnold Inman, O.B.E., 
K.C. (Chairman, Tribunal of Appeal under 
the London Building Act), have been 
elected Honorary Members of the Char 
tered Surveyors’ Institution. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY 


r PLANNING POLICY 
1A t 
SEM AER Sy 


THE Executive Committee of the Town 
and Country Planning: Association has 
prepared a memorandum on the Town 
and Country Planning Bill (1944) and the 
White Paper on Control of Land Use, of 
which the following is a summary :— 

Enns: AND Means.—Perhaps more im- 
portant’ even than the Planning Bill, 
1944, and the White Paper on Control of 
Land ‘Use (Cmd. 6537), is the announce- 
ment (by Mr. Dalton in the House of 
Commons, on June 7) that the Govern- 
ment have at last accepted the ‘main 
issues” of e Barlow Report. These 
were: (a) THe opening out of congested 
cities; (b) better balance and variety of 
industry in different parts of Great 
Britain; and (c) national guidance of the 
Location of Industry as a means of secur- 
ing these aims. 

The White Paper and the Bill take us 
a certain distance towards the necessary 
.machinery for these great purposes. But 
the Government has not yet given a clear 
picture of a national policy worked out 
on those lines.” The various departments 
are still dealing with the interlocked 
issues in a. piecemeal way. 

Loca, . PLANNING NOT ENouGH.—The 
main. trouble with pre-war planning was 
that it looked on town growth as a matter 
for each town—a purely local affair. 
There _was no real Central Planning 
authority to ensure that the local 
schemes conformed to wider regional and 
national aims. The White Paper admits 
this. But it does not clearly indicate a 
new national policy. It still seems to be 
based on the idea that the task of the 
Central Authority is only to sew together 
and co-ordinate the plans put by local 
authorities. The danger of this can be 
seen by studying the present planning 
and housing proposals of the various 
towns. Some of those try to adapt 
themselves to national needs. But many 
are on the out-of-date, pre-war lines. 
Some of the larger cities, for instance, 
have schemes for additional far-flung 
suburbs—although their citizens are 
already suffering from over-long daily 
journeys to work. Some are planning 
arge numbers of multi-storey flats, in 
spite of the evidence that over 90 per 
cent. of the British people object to flats. 
It is very difficult for local authorities to 
do otherwise as things are. They are 
being pressed by the Ministry of Health 
and _ by local public opinion to prepare 
big housing schemes, and so long as the 
problem is looked at merely as a matter 
of housing an existing local population, 
they must build flats or suburbs or both. 

Homes aND Work Ptaces.—The Barlow 
Report faced this issue. It showed that 
one cannot solve the problem of good 
living conditions—that is, family homes 
and gardens near work—unless one takes 
out of the city centres some of the work 
places (factories, etc.),.as' well as:some of 
the people. That is the only form of 
“‘decongestion”’ that will solve the 
problem. The Government should be 
much more clear in stating that that is 
what they mean to do. They can do it 
bv guiding the building of new factories, 
offices, ete., and some existing ones, to 
other places. The Board of Trade has 
stated that it is going to control the 
control’ 6f factories by permits and in- 
ducements and a loan on starting fac- 
tories in certain areas. But they are 
thinking: only of preventing the rise of 
new distressed areas. This is important 
but it is not enough. New factories will 
be wanted wherever the ‘ overspill ’”’ of 
people from crowded areas is to go. They 
will be wanted in new towns and exist- 
ing country towns in and near the “ pros- 
perous ” areas, as well as in the areas 
where unemployment is feared. A much 
wider view of the control of location of 
industry is needed. 
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THE WHITE PaPeR : COMPENSATION.—The 
White Paper is concerned with the rather 
technical issue of compensation and bet- 
terment. It agrees with the analysis of 
the problem in the Uthwatt Report, which 
showed clearly that unless new measures 
are taken, planning (in the sense of the 
public control of land use) is not possible. 
It does not accept the Uthwatt proposals, 
but puts up with alternatives. 

The first difference is in the treatment 
of development rights on unbuilt-on land. 
Though the White Paper puts it dif- 
ferently, in effect, it proposes the pubtic 
acquisition of these righite: by making 
them subject, in future, to an express 
permit. Whenever permission is given 
to build on open land, the owner will pay 
a betterment charge of 80 per cent. of 
the differenee between the value for build- 
ing and the former value. But instead 
of paying compensation at once for all 
land not to be built on, as the Uthwatt 
Report proposed, the White Paper defers 
compensation for five years, except when 
the owner wants to develop and is refused 
a permit. This does not differ in prin- 
ciple. Many owners will have to wait 
for compensation and there is the same 
uncertainty as to what they will get. 

The Uthwatt Report proposed that 
whenever new land is developed the State 
should buy it and lease it for develop- 
ment. This idea is rejected. The merit 
of the Uthwatt proposal, ceupled with 
the periodic levy, was that it enabled the 
public to secure a large part of all future 
increases of land value. The White Paper 
proposal is less effective, for this purpose. 

BETTERMENT.—The second main differ- 
ence is on the method of collecting bet- 
terment or increase of land value. The 
Uthwatt proposal was a five-yearly 
periodic levy of 75 per cent. on any and 
all such increases. The White Paper 
substitutes a ‘‘ Betterment Charge”’ of 
80 per cent. of increases of value occur- 
ring when a change of use is permitted. 
Thus an owner of rural land given a 
permit to use his land for housing would 
pay 80 per cent. of the difference between 
its housing value and its former value. 
An owner allowed to redevelop a hous- 
ing site for shops would pay 80 per cent. 
of the difference between its shop-site 
value and its housing-site value. This 
is fair as far as it goes. But it lets a lot 
of increases in value escape. When an 
existing town grows (and its growth may 
be due to national planning policy), the 
values of existing shop sites may increase 
enormously. The Uthwatt Levy would 
have collected 75 per cent. of this in- 
crease. It is missed by the White Paper 
betterment charge because the use of the 
land is unchanged. 

NATIONAL FUND AND LAND COMMISSION.— 
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In one way the.White Paper greatly im- 
proves on the Uthwatt. Report—by its 
proposal that there. shall be a National 
Land Commission which will deal with 
all compensation and betterment by 
means Of a national fund. This relieves 
local authorities of a problem which can- 
not be dealt with locally. But the ques- 
tion is whether the fund will be suffi- 
cient to pay the compensation necessary 
for good planning. 

Large sums may be necessary for com- 
pensation where city centres are loosened 
out, housing density reduced, factories 
moved elsewhere and open spaces intro- 
duced. The Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning should set standards of 
density and open space when approving 
planning schemes. And if the local 
authority incurs compensation in comply- 
ing with those standards, it should be 
met out of the national fund. Now to the 
extent that the land-value of an area 
thus ‘‘ decongested’’ is reduced, values 
somewhere else will increase. If the 
fund is to balance, it is important that 
betterment shall be collected on all such 
inereases. Otherwise a State contribution 
to the fund will become necessary. 

“ Lire’? OF OBSOLETE BUILDINGS.—The 
Uthwatt Report proposed a time limit or 
‘life’? on the right of compensation for 
buildings which are out of date or will 
not fit into the neW plans. It is a pity 
the White Paper does not mention that 
proposal. 

THE BILL: Powers TO Buy Lanp.—The 
new Bill contains some useful new 
powers. It enables city authorities to 
buy as a whole, “blitzed” and 
‘blighted ” areas, and when these need 
opening out, also to buy land for the 
‘* overspill.”’ But replanning is still 
treated too much as a local matter; it 
is still assumed that the ‘ overspill ’’ will 
always be rehoused by the same local 
authority. Under a national planning 
policy, however, other towns, especially 
the smaller towns some little distance 
outside the overcrowded cities and new 
towns, should take a hand in building 
factories and houses and community 
buildings for the ‘ overspill.’”’ Powers 
for this purpose ought to be included in 
this Bill. 

Powers TO DeveLop.—It is a good 
feature of the Bill that local authorities 
will be empowered to do any kind of 
development, and not merely -housing. 
It is sound that in general they will only 
be able to lease land, not to sell it out- 
right. But it is not wise that they should 
in general not be allowed to provide 
buildings unless private enterprise can- 
not do so. They could, in some cases, 
make development pay better if allowed 
to provide shops and factories, etc., for 
letting to business firms on rental. In 
some cases authorities would do well to 
entrust the details of redevelopment or 
new development to public utility associa- 
tions, with a limit on their profits. Local 
authorities and the Minister should be 
given powers to set up, finance and assist 
such bodies, and to nominate their 
managements. 

SuBsIDIES SHOULD BE REVISED.—The sub- 
sidy under the Housing Act, 1938, which 
is to be available for schemes under this 
Bill, needs reconsidering. One of its 
principles was the grading of subsidies 
according to the cost of land for hous- 
ing, which over a period had the effect 
of encouraging the growth of large cities, 
while small towns got no subsidies for 
housing at all. The same Government 
housing subsidy should be offered to all 
towns. Any excessive cost of sites should 
be dealt with, not by housing subsidies, 
but by compensation for reduced density 
out of the National Compensation Fund. 
This would ensure that national money 
is used for purposes in the national in- 
terest, and not to help over-large cities to 
grow still bigger. A small town which 
is building for industry and industrial 
workers ‘is helping in the opening-out 
process quite as much as a large city 
which is réhousing its own workers. 
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OTHER FrATURES OF THE BILL.—Good 
features of the Bill are the powers given 
ta the Ministry and local authorities to 
pay the removal expenses of businesses 
and people ‘‘ moved out ’’; the power to 
revise out-of-date planning schemes and 
restore control ‘of all new buildings 
umder ‘interim procedure’”’; and the 
bringing of farm buildings (hitherto left 
out) under planning. 

FINANCIAL PRovisions.—Under the Bill 
the Government bears the interest charges 
fora period of two years (or longer in 
the case of ‘‘ blitzed ” areas) on the loans 
raised to buy: the land and buildings. 
This will not be enough unless coupled 
with compensation . for» reduced  land- 
values where a city icentre has to be 
loosened out and open spaces provided. 

THe ‘1939 CretLING.’”’-—The Uthwatt Re- 
port recommended that the price of land 
bought by local authorities should not 
exceed the value at. March, 1939. But 
they did not decide whether the price 
should be adjusted for the change in 
money values. The Bill varies from this 
proposal by making the ‘1939 value”’ a 
standard instead of a maximum. But it 
also proposes’ that there shall be no 
increase.for the drop in money values 
since 1939, except in the case of -small 
owner-occupiers. On the whole, this 
compromise does not seem unfair to the 
public. 

CENTRAL PLANNING AUTHORITY.—The 
Association considers that the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning should be 
the Central Planning Authority in all 
maiters of land use, including the-broad 
national aspects of the Jocation of indus- 
tries and businesses. The Board of Trade 
could deal with individual concerns ‘and 
the siting of their works, but it must be 
within the general framework of a 
national policy of town and country plan- 
ning. Advice on location of industry 
should be given by an Advisory Commis- 
sion containing representatives of all the 
Ministries concerned, and able to con- 
sider the social, strategic, amenity, trans- 
port and agricultural factors. as well as 
the economic factors. Preferably this 
Commission ought to be attached to the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning, 
because that Ministry is specially quall- 
fied to balance all the different considera- 
tions that enter into the placing of in- 
dustries and businesses. 


ADVANCE PREPARATION 


OF HOUSING SITES 
M.O.H.. CIRCULAR TO LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES. 

REFERRING to. the arrangements made 
with public utility undertakings under 
Circular 14/44, the Ministry of Health, 
in a Cireular (74/44) to Local Authori- 
ties, points out that, as stated on page 3 
of the Circular, it is most.desirable, if it 
does not.involve undue delay, that an 
opportunity should be given to water, gas 
and electricity undertakings to eollabo- 
rate in the site preparation scheme, facili- 
ties being provided for the laying of such 
sub-surface works as the undertakings 

may deem necessary. 

Many local authorities will, no doubt, 
already have been in touch with under- 
takings in their areas on this matter. 
Authorities who have not done so should 

‘ let undertakings have particulars ‘of their 
proposals and-agree with them on the 
manner in which their. requirements 
should be met. Such agreements will, no 
doubt, provide for the immediate laying 
of services ‘under. the footways where this 
is feasible,. and should at least ensure, 
by the provision of mains and cables or 
ducts at.street crossings, that. road. sur- 
faces have not to be disturbed later on. 

The’ incidence of the cost of these works 
as between the local authority and the 
undertaking concerned should be deter- 
mined in accordance with the, normal 
practice in the area.in.relation to the 
particular service. ? 

An opportunity should be. given for 
telephone cables to be laid along with 
other public services, and local authori- 
ties should corisult Post Office telephone 
managers on this point. 
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COMPETITION NEWS 


Terrace Houses in Towns. 


Tur National Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Council have promoted a competition 
open to architects and students for State- 
aided housing schemes in urban areas, to 
be erected in terraces. It is not the inten- 
tion of the promoters to build to any of 


the designs submitted, but suitable designs , 


will be brought to the notice of housing 
authorities. Mr. Louis de Soissons, 
A.R.A., F,R.1I.B.A., is assessor, and prizes 
of £125 and £75 will be awarded for the 
designs placed first and second, with a 
farther £75 for designs placed next in 
order of merit. Conditions may be ob- 
tained (free) fromthe Secretaryto the 
Council at 41, Russell-square, W.C.1, who 
should receive designs not later than 
October 12 next. No questions will be 
answered. , 


The ‘‘Tarran’ Architectural Compe- 
tition. 

FOLLOWING are the winners in the com- 
petition for houses using the Tarran 
method of construction. The assessor was 
Mr. T. Cecil Howitt, D.S.0., F.R.I.B@A. : 


Design Type T/2/1. (bungalow with two bed- 
TOOMSs) : 1st, Frederick ill, A.R.1.B.A,, 
A.M.T.P-I., 19, High-street, Melksham, Wilts 
(Sergt., R.A.F.); 2nd, Arthur . Foyle, 
A.R.I.B.A., 194, All Souls’-avenue, N.W.10, 
and Glyn Roberts, A.R.i.B.A., 10, Connaught- 
mews, W.2; 3rd, Arthur Pickles, 3, Wards-end, 
Halifax; commended, John H.,  McMorland 
: stlett. R.E.), Carn Ryan, nr. Stranraer, Scot- 
and. 

Design Type T/3/1 (bungalow with three bed- 
rooms): 1st, Arthur M. Foyle, A.R.I.B.A, and 
Glyn Roberis, A.R.I.B.A; 2nd, A. I. Richards, 
A.T.A.A. and §S. (Major, D.C.R.E.), “ Abbots- 
hill,” Galashiels, Scotland; 3rd, Eric S. W. 
Atherton, A.R.I,B.A, Dip. T.P., A.M.T.P.I., 8, 
Byron-court, Harrow, Middx., and Basil E. 
Brenchley, Dip. Arch, A.R.1.B.A., 84, Wilmot- 
way, Banstead, Surrey. 

Design Type T/2/2 (house with two bedrooms) : 
Ist, George E. Salt, F.1.A.A., L.R.1.B.A., 14, 
The Promenade, Southport; 2nd, Shapley and 
Davison, 20, Queen-square, Leeds, 2; 3rd, John 
P. Tingay, A.R.I.B.A, 5, Cheney-street, East- 
cote, Middlesex. 

Design Type T/3/2 (house with three bed- 
yooms) : lsi, George E. Salt, F.1.A.A., ..B.A, 
14, The Promenade, Southport; 2nd, E. H. 
Lockton, A.R.I.B.A., 2, Glehhurst-rise, S.E.19; 
3rd., Shapley and Davison, 20, Queen’s-square, 
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Leeds, 2; commended, Eric S. W. Atherton, 
A.R.LB.A.,, Dip.T.P., A.M.T.P.I., 8, Byron- 
court, Harrow, Middx., and Basil E. Brenchley, 
Dip. Arch, A.R.1.B.A., 84, Wilmot-way, Banstead. 
Surrey. 

The designs are on exhibition now at 


the Mortimer Gallery, Hull. 


DEMOBILISATION OF 
KEY MEN 


MR. LESLIE WALLIS’S REPLY TO A 
CORRESPONDENT. 


ARISING out of a statement on this sub- 
ject made by Mr, Leslie Wallis last 
February, we published in our issue for 
June 23 some extracts from a letter of 
protest sent to Mr. Wallis by §8./Sergt. 
R. Chambers, the son of a Workington 
builder, who joined the Territorials: before 
the war, and has served overseas for the 
best part of four years. Mr. Wallis has 
sent us the following copy of his reply 
to Sgt. Chambers :—.- 

‘* Let me say right away that I stand by 
every word I said, and let me try and 
help you to understand what I want for 
the building industry. You ask *‘ Who 
are the key men?’ My definition is that 
a key man is one whose re-employment 
in the industry will enable the industry 
to re-employ many other men who are 
not key men, and in considerable num- 
bers. I think you will agree with that as 
you agree that key mem should be 
the first to be demobilised. When the 
war broke out a great number of 
key men left the industry either because 
they were, like you, Territorials, or 
because they felt it their'duty-to join the 
Armed Forees at once. All honour to 
those men, and we, who had perforce to 
stay behind, are indeed grateful to you 
all for your great sacrifice and your public 
spiritedness. But you must understand 
that those key men who did not join 
up in 1939 were only deferred from ser- 
vice because of their importance to the 
industry and the country. You will, I am 
sure, be proud you belong to the building 
industry when you know, as you will one 
day, how magnificently it has contributed 
to the successful prosecution of the war 
in building aerodromes, arsenals, camps, 
hospitals, ete. It is perfectly true that 
without fellows like you we should have 
lost the war. It is equally true that 
without the work of the building industry 
we could not win the war. The work of 
the two are complementary. 

““T have never said that all the key 
men of the industry are those who have 
been in the Services a year or less—it 
just is not true. In the earlier part of 
my speech, which was not printed, I 
endeavoured to analyse the causes of the 
high cost of labour. The first cause I 
stressed was that the flower of our indus- 
try joined the Forces in 1939, leaving us 
with many more poorer quality men than 
good quality, reversing the pre-war posi- 
tion. [ am certain this is the chief cause 
of our high costs. 

“Further, I am sure we shall not get 
better production until we have the help 
of fellows like you who know what work 
is and are frightened’ of nothing—not 
even work. You will, I know, agree that 
it is utter madness-to demobilise a man 
—however long he has served in the 
Forces—unless there is. a job for him to 
go to in civilian life. You will rightly say 


‘it is up to us to see that there is a job 


for him to go to and we gladly accept 
that responsibility., The building in- 
dustry is only a skeleton of its previous 
size—something between onethird and 
one-half—and it is very badly balanced. 
If we are to ensure employment,. then 
the flow of men from the Forces to indus- 
try must be regulated so as not to create 
a gurplus in one direction and a dearth 
in another. To build up the arms of the 
skeleton and ignore the legs is useless, 
as indeed it is to refuse to put back the 
brains (key men) into its head. It is an 
absolute fact that many of those key men 
who have only been in the Forces for a 
short time were held back by the industry 
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against their own desires. There were, 
of course, some who sought deferment 
when not truly entitled to it. Both you 
and I want to see the man-power of the 
industry built up in a _ well-balanced 
manner, and so we do not, after all, dis- 
agree on this matter. From the descrip- 
_tion you give of your colleagues, you are 
all key. men, and I am quite in agree- 
ment with you that provided their useful- 
ness is equal, preference shall be given 
to those key men who have served in the 
Forces for the longer period. 

“I was indeed delighted to get your 
letter, and wish you the very best of good 
luck, and a speedy return to this great 
building industry of ours.” 


IN PARLIAMENT 


Sub-Committees’ Reports. 

IN reply to questions by Mk. 
HENDERSON ._“STeEwaRT, MR. WILLINK 
(Minister of Health) said that final 
reports from the sub-committees 
on Rural Housing, the Design of 
Dwellings and Private’ Enterprise, had 
been accepted by the main committee and 
passed to him. The report on Rural 
Housing had —— been published and 
he hoped to publish the other two very 
shortly. Interim reports had been made 
by the sub-committee on Temporary Con- 
struction and he understood that they 
expected to complete their study of the 
problem shortly. If the final report was 
accepted by the main committee and 
passed to him, he would consider the 
question of publication. 


National Federation of Housing Societies. 

Mr. LinstesD asked the Minister of 
Health whether the National Federation 
of Housing Societies had been recognised 
under Section 96 of the Housing Act, 
1936; whether any grants of public money 
had been made to the federation; and, if 
so, under what conditions, 

Mr, WItLink said that the answer to 
the first two parts of the question was 
“Yes, sir.” His Department made pay- 
ments totalling £4,500 to the Federation 
in the five years 1936-1940, and a further 
payment of £350 in 1943. The payments 
were made, after consideration of ac- 
counts and estimates, to assist the 
Federation in its work of promoting the 
formation and extension of housing asso- 
ciations and of giving them advice and 
assistance; but otherwise no express con- 
ditions were imposed. 


Planning Committees. 


Mr. HutcHinson asked the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning how many 
joint planning committees had been set 
up under the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Acts, 1932 to 1943. 

Mr. W. S. MoRRISON said that at pre- 
sent 934 out of 1,396 planning authorities 
were carrying out their planning duiies 
through 167 joint executive committees. 


Future of London. 


Mr. HuTcHINSON asked the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning whether he 
intended to set up a regional planning 
authority for London to include the City 
and County of London and the areas sur- 
rounding London. 

Mr. MorRison said that he was not yet 


in a position to add to.the reply which he 


gave on January 27 last. 

Mr. HutcHinson: Will my right hon, 
friend bear in mind that there are large 
schemes of redevelopment at present 
under consideration by certain authori- 
ties in this district and that these schemes 
are ene proceeded with at the present 
time without any means of co-ordinating 
them with the requirements of other 
places in the area? 

Mr. Morrison said he had recently re- 
ceived the Report of Professor Aber- 
crombie on the Greater London Area, 
and, of course, the appropriate organisa- 
tion for planning depended upon further 
consideration of that plan. 
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“THE BUILDER "’ 
PRICES AND WAGES. 


Until further notice and in order to 
devote more space to news, The Builder 
copyright ‘* Prices Current of Materials’’ 
and Rates of Wages will be given in the 
first issue of the month only. Any 
current alterations that may be made 
will be given weekly as they take force. 
Registered readers who wish for page 
proofs of ‘‘ Prices Current ’’ or Rates 
of Wages should send a stamped and 
addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Publisher, The Builder, 4, Catherine- 
street, London, W.C.2. 











Entrv Into Building Industry. 

Mr. Do.tanp asked the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works 
whether he could state the reason for 
amending Defence Regulation 56aB; and 
whether it ;was proposed, in controlling 
the entry of new firms into the building 
industry, to give special consideration to 
ex-Service men and to persons whose 
businesses had been closed owing to the 
war, 

Mr. Hicks said that the Order dealt 
primarily with the eligibility_for registra- 
tion of persons desiring to set up a new 
business after October 1, 1941, the date 
on which the existing Order came into 
force. The position under the existing 
Order was obscure so that a new Order 
clarifying the position was in any event 
required. 
firms already registered was at present 
appreciably greater than was necessary 
to carry out the work which was within 
the capacity of the labour force available 
in the industry, uncontrolled entry of new 
firms into the industry was undesirable. 
Approximately half the firms already re- 
gistered had no employees. ; 

The revised regulation accordingly pro- 
vided that, subject to certain exceptions, 
a Certificate of Registration would only 
be granted if the Minister of Works con- 
sidered it expedient, having regard to the 
needs of the community both generally 
and in the area to which the Regulation 
related. The Minister proposed to set up 
an Independent Committee of three per- 
sons to advise him in the exercise of this 
discretion. The Committee. which would 
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include a representative from Scotland, 
would be instructed to take into account 
the views of all sections of the industry, 
and give sympathetic consideration to 
applications from ex-Service men. 

The exceptions were that any person 
who carried on a Building or Civil Engi- 
neering Business at any time between 
May 1, 1939, and October 1, 1941, or who 
was proposing to revive or carry on a 
business which had at any time been re- 
gistered should be entitled, as of right, to 
a Certificate of Registration. These ex- 
ceptions should cover all: cases in which 
the. business was shut down because the 
owner was called 4 for military service 
or other priority work. Since the need for 
control over entry into the industry arose 
primarily from the wartime reduction of 

e the labour force, it was not proposed to 
continue this control after the labour 
force reached approximately 75 per cent. 
of the pre-war figure. 


Model ‘By-laws. 


Mr. Bossom asked the Minister of 
Health if he would include.a footnote to 
Clause 22 of his Ministry’s model by-laws 
dealing with foundations, which would 
table the safe bearing pressure of various 
sub-soils such as was included in the 
regulafions for London. 

Mr. WILLINK said that the suggestion 
had already received some consideration 
and would be borne in mind. 

Mr. Bossom asked the Minister of 
Health whether he was aware that Clause 
20 of. his model by-laws provided that 
where the exceptional condition of the 
site or the exceptional nature of the soil 
rendered the requirement unnecessary, 
no steps need be taken concerning the 
prevention of dampness; and, as these 
conditions were exceptional and the 
clause was often a cause of disagreement 
between local authorities and builders, 
would he revise it and extend the require- 
ment to at least every domestic building 
in new by-laws contemplated by his 
Ministry. , 

MR. WILLINK said that the present form 
of the clause was deliberately framed by 
the Advisory Committee responsible. for 
preparing the new model. He did not 
think there was sufficient evidence to 
justify a change, but the suggestion would 
be borne in mind. 

Mr. Bossom: Does the Minister not 
think it desirable to ask for a layer of con- 
crete over all sites, in order to stop. damp 
and fungus coming up under the houses ? 

Mr. Wiink: That is a somewhat 
different question. This by-law was de- 
liberately framed by my Advisory Com- 
mittee on By-laws a short time ago. On 
hard surface it is not necessary, as, for 
example, on rock, and at present I see 
no ground for altering the by-law. 

Mr. Bossom said that the Minister had 
already previously stated that there was 
no regulation to compel the prevention of 
vegetation—and that meant fungus— 
under these houses. As regarded rock he 
did not know of a single case, and he 
doubted if the, Minister could find a 
single case, where a private house was 
built on rock. : 


LAW REPORTS 


STANDARD RENT OF HOUSE FIRST 
LET FURNISHED AND LATER 
UNFURNISHED. 

Court or APPEAL. 

Before the Master or THE Rotts and 
Lorps Justices MAacKINNON and 
LuxMoore. 


Signy v. Abbey National Building Society. 

The question for decision in this case 
was whether or no a prior letting of a 
house furnished at an inclusive rent of 
£130 a year constituted its first letting for 
the purpose of. fixing the ‘‘ standard rent ”’ 
under the provisions of the Rent Restric- 
tion Acts. 

The case came before the Court on the 
appeal of the present landlords, the Abbey 
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‘ eos juiton oe A SINGLE OPERATOR WELDING 


THE single operator A.C. welding set, illustrated on this 
page, should have a particular interest for the builder, 
as it offers facilities for welding in his own works, without 
the necessity for sending urgent welding to a factory which 
may well be overloaded. The equipment is suitable 
for welding aii ferrous metals and ferrous alloys, and may 
be operated with any type of coated electrode. The set 
consists essentially of an air-cooled moving-coil regulation 

* transformer with an auxiliary choke coil connected in 
series to give the lower current ranges. The size is 
39 in. by 22 in. by 37 in. high. The set is portable and 
weighs 530 lb. The perambulator type handles coupled 
with the 6 in. diameter rollers and caster make it quite 
easy to move from one job to another. 

The set—which is rated at 15.75 KVA.—can be used for 
the following A.C. electricity supply voltages : 440, 420, 
400, 380, 320, 210, 200 and 190. Hand links are provided 
for the selection of appropriate tappings. The design 
allows for a smoothly variable and continuous hand 
welding current of 30 amperes up to 250 amperes in two 
ranges by manual control with thé standard length of 
5 yards of cable. The ranges are: (a) 30-60 amps. and 
(6). 60-250 amps. approximately. Variation of welding 
current is simple. When the handle is turned, the ap- 
propriate welding current available at the plugs is indi- 
cated on the scales which are adjacent to the handle and 
within perfect view of the operator. There are two 
welding plugs provided—one for the low range current 
supply and one for the high. Both are clearly marked, 
and one single socket for the welder’s lead is supplied as 
standard. A 60 ampere, double pole, ironclad switch is 
included to isolate the transformer from the primary 
supply, so complying with the appropriate B.S. No. 


4 aa 








obtainable from 





638/1941, and Home Office Regulations. 
Messrs. 
Victoria-way, Charlton, S.E.7. 


Full details are 


Johnson & Phillips, Ltd,. 








National Building Society, from a decision 
of Judge Drucquer, sitting at the 
Willesden County Court. 

The material facts were as follows: In 
January, 1940, the house was Tet as a 
furnished house at an inclusive rent of 
£130 a year, and that letting was affected 
by an agreement between the then land- 
lord and the then tenants. The present 
tenants of the house, were the plaintiffs, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Signy, who applied 
to the County Court Judge to fix the 
‘* standard rent’’ of the house at £115 
a year, that being the sum at which the 
present landlords, the Abbey National 
Building Society, had let the house to 
them. Under the first agreement of 
tenancy the then landlords agreed to pay 
the rates, but under the second the rates 
were payable by the present tenants, Mr. 
and Mrs. Signy. 

The County Court Judge decided that 
the house was first let on January 8, 1940, 
at a rent of £130 a year, inclusive of rates 
and use of furniture, and that in the cir- 
cumstances, by virtue of the material pro- 
visions of Rent Restriction Act, 1920, as 
modified by the First Schedule to the Rent 
Act of 1939, the ‘‘ standard rent ’’ of the 
house was £130. 

The Abbey National Building Society 
now appealed from that decision upon the 
ground. that the County Court Judge 
ought to have fixed the rent at £115 a 
year exclusive of rates, that being the 
rent reserved on the present letting to 
Mr. and Mrs. Signy, and, as the Society 
contended, constituted the first letting of 
the house for the purposes of the Rent 
Restriction Acts. 

The rateable value of the house was £51. 

Lord Justice Luxmoore, who delivered 
the judgment of the Court, said that 
except for certain purposes set out in 
sections of the Act of 1920, immaterial to 
the present question before the Court, the 
Acts had no application to a dwelling- 
house bona fide let at a rent which in- 
cluded payments for the use of furniture. 
A letting of a dwelling-house completely 
furnished was a letting of something more 


than the dwelling-house, for it included 
the letting of the furniture. In the cir- 
cumstances he (the Lord Justice) thought 
the first letting material to be considered 
was the letting to Mr. and Mrs. Signy of 
the house unfurnished, and, that being so, 
the standard rent was £115, with such 
addition as was necessary to provide for 
the fact that the respondents, the tenants, 
were responsible for the rates. . 
The appeal was accordingly allowed. 


CONTRACT FOR SALE OF GOODS: 
PURCHASE TAX. 

Norman Wright (Builders) , Ltd. v: Love. 

Court oF APPEAL. 

This was an appeal from the judgment 
of Mr. Justice Croom-Johnson, in which 
the appellant builders were successful. 

The builders had entered into an Area 
Works Contract for the War Department, 
and amongst other works which they were 
required to do was the supply and fixing 








A FRIEND IN NEED— 
A new issue of the 6th edition containing 
Adaptation Tables revised up to October, 1941 


HOW TO ESTIMATE 


FOR EVERY CLASS OF 
BUILDING WORK 


By J. T. REA. 


Containing 730 pages with over 600 
illustrations. 

Cloth gilt. Price 16/- net 
(By post 16/9.) 

The 6th edition which appeared in 1937 repre 
sented quite a new undertaking, brought up-to- 
date in every way, including a large amount of 
original memoranda, complete revision of prices, 
examples of analysis, and fresh details of costing 
involving many thousands of figures, hundreds of 
calculations, and immense labour and research. 
Being self-contained, it avoids the weary hunt in 
other books for the vital, detailed kapwledge 
whieh J usually hard, if not oft:n impossible, 
© find. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 
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15, North Audiey St., London, W.1 
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of black-out material. For this work the 
appellants sub-contracted with the respon- 
dent, who gave a quotation to the appei- 
lants, which was accepted, of ‘‘ Schedule 
J. rates less 274 per cent. less 25 per cent. 
cash discount.” 

At the end of the contract the respon- 
dent claimed from the appellants, in addi- 
tion to the Schedule J—rates less 25 per 
cent., a sum of £174 5s. 3d., which he 
had paid in respect of purchase tax on 
goods supplied, namely, the black-out 
material. 

Mr. Justice Croom-Johnson decided that 
the contract between the respondent and 
the appellants for the supply of black-out 
material was a contract for the sale of 
goods and not for work and labour. He 
further decided that the appellants, the 
purchasers of the material, were liable for 
the purchase tax, although the sub- 
contract was silent on this point. 

The Court of Appeal confirmed the 
finding of law that the sub-contract was 
a contract for the sale of goods, but held 
that there was nothing in Section 27 of 
the Finance (No. 2) Act, 1940, which gave 
any right to the seller to recover from the 
buyer the purchase tax in the absence of 
any express stipulation on the point, and 
therefore the respondent’s claim to recover 
the tax was invalid. 

It should not be assumed that because 
the sub-contract was found to be one for 
the sale of goods that the main contract 
was to be similarly interpreted, and in all 
probability the main contract was, legally 
speaking, a contract of work and labour. 


Building Holidays Postponed. 

At a meeting of the London Regional 
Joint Committee held on July 4, the 
following resolution was passed unani- 
mously: ‘That in view of the special 
circumstances existing, this London 
Regional. Joint Committee strongly re- 
commends all London Building Trade 
Employers and Operatives to postpone 
the week’s holiday provided by Rule 22 
of the Working Rule Agreement pending 
further advice from this Joint Committee, 
which will be issued within six weeks 
from this date.” 
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EARLY DEMOBILISATION OF 
OPERATIVES 
A NECESSARY POST-WAR STEP. 


Ir high priority were given to the re- 
lease of building trade workers from the 
Forces after the end of the war in Europe, 
it would not be beyond the capacity of 
the building industry to produce all the 
necessary houses quickly and cheaply, 
said Mr. R. O. Lloyd, M.B.E., immediate 
Past-President of the Liverpool Building 
Trades Employers’ Association, at a meet- 
ing of the Widnes Chamber of Commerce 
on July 11. 

“Two years ago (said Mr. Luoyp) the 
Government had in mind the production 
of 4,000,000 houses in 10 years, that is 
400,000 a year. The latest pronounce- 
ments by the Ministry of Health are 
approximately 300,000 during the first two 
years after the end of the war, apart 
from the 500,000 prefabricated houses on 
the lines of the Churchill house now on 
view in London. The building industry 
has been examining the possibilities of 
meeting the enormous demands which 
will be mdde on it to provide houses after 
the war, and a great army of workers will 
be necessary to undertake this work. 

** At the present time we have approxi- 
mately 400,000 men in the building in- 
dustry. For the most part apprentices 
and youths, and men over military age, 
or unfit men. Before the war, in the 
building and public works: industries 
there were 1,400,000, of which the build- 
ing industry employed something over a 
million. The necessary balanced labour 
force to produce 400,000 houses a year is, 
according to our very carefully worked 
out figures, 321,200 on the site. That gives 
a picture of the labour needs of the in- 
dustry to produce houses in traditional 
materials at pre-war speed. 

“Building costs at the present time 
are causing great concern because of the 
low output per man, resulting from long 
hours with consequent exhaustion. In 
some cases it has raised cost by as much 
as 75 per cent. Other causes are war- 
time controls and the great rise in price 
in many of the materials used in the 
building industry. Wage increases have 
been controlled, and at present .wages 
stand at 23 per cent. above pre-war level. 

“A reform which is considerably over- 
due in the building industry is the need 
for a guaranteed week. This would raise 
building costs slightly, but it is felt that 
the building trade worker would be 
happier and more efficient if he were 
assured of a decent weekly wage, as is the 
craftsman in other industries. 

“Owing to the urgency of housing 
needs after the war we are told in many 
quarters, from the Prime Minister down- 
wards, that temporary houses must. be 
produced. In the production of factory- 
built houses a considerable number of 
man-hours must be used. This, combined 
with the necessary site work, such as 
foundations, drainage, utility services, 
footpaths and the rest, will add up to con- 
siderably more than the cost of the 
three-bedroomed type of house built be- 
fore the war. As an alternative to the 
temporary buildings, I do not believe that 
it is beyond the capacity and ability of 
the building industry to produce the 
necessary houses both quickly and 
cheaply. 

“Take, for instance, a town such as 
Widnes, whose marching post would be, 
say, 330 houses per year. What would 
be the labour foree required on properly 
organised lines with.a steady flow of 
materials? The answer is approximately 
280, including all trades. Not more than 
120 bricklayers and labourers, 50 joiners, 
12 slaters and labourers, 31 plasterers and 
labourers, 20 plumbers and labourers, 
and approximately 27 painters, with a 
few other men to do glazing and electrical 
work. It is a well-known fact that on 

housing schemes of upwards of 100 houses 
the production of finished houses usually 
begins after 16 weeks, and the size of 
the job determines the number of finished 
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houses per week. In the case of 100 house 
contracts the normal economic speed 
would give approximately five houses 
completed per week; in the case of 1,000 
houses contracts the finished number of 
houses would be in the region of 30 
houses per week. 

“T suggest, therefore, that we think 
along these lines: 1. Consider very care- 
fully the early release of virile building 
trade labour from the fighting forces, so 
that permanent homes ean be built with 
traditional materials; 2. Order with the 
—— of care the temporary type steel 
10uses Owing to their short life and con- 
sequential heavy financial loss to the 
taxpayer; 3, Consider the advisability of 
using existing ome housing near 
military camps; and 4, Encourage as far 
as possible that housing be carried out 
under proper planning conditions and 
with good code of practice of building on 
Fessonabhy priced land by private enter- 
prise.’ 


THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


GLASGOW.—Dean of Guild Court granted 
permission to Corporation to erect block. oon 
ae, os cingle-apartaient houses and a care- 
aker’s house a arriston-st., < 
ro Parkhead, at 

GLASGOW.—Plans in hand for additions at 
St. Mary’s school, for which the architect is 
John MacNab, 129, Bath;st., Glasgow. — 

GLASGOW.—Storage buildings to be erected, 

for which the architect is Magnus Duncan, 
243, Eglinton-st., Glasgow.—Plans in hand for 
alterations and additions, for which the archi- 
tects are Gillespie, Kidd & Co., Ltd., 7, Hamil- 
ton-dr., Glasgow. 
_, LANARK.—Plans in-hand for dairy build- 
ings and byre- for William Forrest, Muirhouse 
farm. for which the architect is George Porter, 
432, Mains-st., Beiishill. 

LESMAHAGOW.—Plans in hand for farm 
buildings at Muirhouse, for which the archi- 
tect is J. Forsyth, Milton, Lesmahagow. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


DrEsIGN oF Accounts. By F. Sewell 
Bray and H. Basil Sheasby. (London : 
Oxford University Press.) Price 12s, 6d. 


Hitt anD RepMan’s Compietre Law or 
LANDLORD AND TENANT. 4th Supp. to 
Sth Ed. By Miss M:“M. Wells, M.A. 
(Cantab.)., (London : Butterworth & Co. 
{Publishers), Ltd.) Price 7s.\10d.,» post 
ree. 
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FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 


The Editor welcomes authentic information for this 

section from architects, surveyors or contractors, 

Items should reach 4, Catherine-street, Aldwych, 
W.C.2, not later than Tuesday morning. 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues, Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; & r (t) 
denotes closing date for applications ; name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom culars may be obtained. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


BUILDING 

JULY 19. 

+*Isle of Ely 6.C.—Erection of 12-bay 

standard hut at Wisbech Grammar School. 

R. D. Robson (A.), County Architect, County 

Hall, March, Cambs. Dep, £2 2s. Tenders by 
August 3. ; 

JULY 21, Br. 

North Riding E.C.—Adaptation work for 

school meals at Carlton and Faceby_C.E. 

Schools. F. Barraclough, Secretary, Ed. Offices, 

County Hall, Northallerton. 


JULY 22. 
Adlington U.D.C.—Demolition and clearance 


of houses. T, Warwick, 8. 
JULY 2%. 
Montgomeryshire E.C.—Erection of canteen 


kitchen at Pont Dolanog C.E. School. ee 
Davies. D. of E., County Ed. Offices, Newtown. 


Dep. £2 ‘ 
—.c. — Alterations and 


2s. 
Montgomeryshire 3 
re an at Caersws P.A.C. Public Assistance 


Officer, County Offices, Welshpool. Dep. £2 2s. 


- JULY 31. 
Inverness T.C.—Work in various trades for 
erection of five blocks of houses. B.S. Office, 


Town House. 
AUGUST 1. 
*Shropshire £.C.—Provision 
kitchen at Wem Senior School. 
tect, 5, Belmont, Shrewsbury. 


of canteen 
County Archi- 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC. 
JULY 19. ie 
Ashton-under-Lyne T.C.—External painting of 
444 houses and 32 flats. J. Lowe, Housing 
Manager, 63, Warrington-st., Ashton. 


JULY 22. 
West Riding C.C.—Painting work at schools 
at Dinnington, etc. G. E. Nicholson, Orchard- 
chbrs., Chureh-st., Sheffield, 1. 


Y 24. 
Rowley Regis nay ems works at two 
schools; E. Dept., Municipal-bidgs. 
JULY 25. hice: 
Wellington &.D.C.—External painting of 
Council offices. J. E. Morris, C, Tan Bank, 
Wellington, Salop. 


Hemel Hempstead T.C.—Exterior painting at 
schools, B.E. 
AUGUST 5. 


Smaliburgh R.D.C.—Painting of houses. A. 
Peploe, C., Council-chbrs., Stalham, Norwich. 


AUGUST 21. 
Southport C.B.—Painting and decorating at 
Victoria baths and other premises. B.E. “Dep. 
Is. 
NO DATE. 


Aberfeldy T.C.—External painting of 63 
houses. W. W. Walker, T.C. Dep, £1 1s. 
*Cambs and Beds.—External painting of 
glasshouses. and agricultural cottages. Sur- 
veyor of Works, The Land Settlement Assccia- 
tion, Ltd.. Cambridge-rd., Abington, Cambs. 

Wakefield.—External painting at Carr Gate 
Isolation Hospital. A. Elstone, Clerk to Wake- 
field Rural Stanley and Morley Council’s Joint 
Hospital Committee, 18, St. John’s (North, 
Wakefield. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL 
JULY 15. 

River Ouse (Yorks) Catchment Board.—Con- 

struction of bridge. . Wood, Clerk of the 

Board, 7, Langcliffe-rd., Harrogate.. Dep. £4 4s. 


JULY 31. 
Kidsgrove U.D.C.—Sinking 15-in. to 12-in. 
borehole. Herbert Lapworth and Partners, 25, 
Victoria-st., London, 8.W.1. Dep. £2 2s. 


ROAD, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


JULY 19. 

West Bromwich and Smethwick and Municipal 
Boroughs of Oldbury and Rowley Regis.—Con- 
crete road and sewer works for advance pre- 
paration of housing sites. B.S., Town Hall, 
West Bromwich. Dep. £5 5s. 
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JULY 21. 3 
Wellington (Salop) R.D.C.—Construction of 
approx, 1,230 lin. yds. of 2 in, and 1% in. dia. 
asbestos-cement mains, together with small 
umping station, etc. A. H. §S. Waters, 
iust.C.E., 25, Temple-row, Birmingham, 2. 
Dep. £3 3s. 
JULY 22. 


Manchester T.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers for housing sites. City 8. and E. Dep. 


£5 5s 
JULY 27. 
Lianfyllin T.C.—Construction of water supply 
works. W. A. Evans, 38, Victoria-rd., Penarth, 
Glam., Consulting E. Dep. £5 5s. 


JULY 31. : 

South-East Staffs Group.—Construction of 

road, sewer works, etc., for housing sites. 

M. E. Habershon, Baperipiending. Officer, B.S. 
Office, Council House, Walsall. ep. £3 5s. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


JULY 24, 

*Eccles T.C.—Assistant Architect. £350. p.a., 
plus £49 10s. 8d. war bonus. Applicants write, 
quoting EA.902XA, to Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, Reom 432, Alexandra House, 
Kingsway, W.C.2, for forms. 

Sunderland €.C. — Assistant Master for 
Building Section at Junior Technical school. 
Application forms from W. Thompson, D. of E:, 
Ed, Offices, 15, John-st., Sunderland. 


JULY 29, 
London.—Appointment at The Polytechnic, 
Regent-st:, W.1. (1) Full-time Senior Lecturer 
and Studio Master in Constructional Subjects ; 
(2) Two Full-time Studio Masters and Lecturers 
in Architectural Subjects; (3) Part-time Lec- 
turers (evenings) in Town and Country Planning 
Subjects and Studio Masters in Planning and 
Civic Design. Particulars and form of auplice- 
tion from Director of Education, The Poly- 
technic, 509, Regent-st., W.1. (Stamped and 
addressed envelope required.) 


JULY 30. 
' *Coventry T.C.—Temporary Assistant Archi- 
tects. £6 p.w., plus bonus, D. E, E. Gibson, 
M.A. (A.), City Architect, la, Warwick-row. 


JULY 31. 
_ *Liverpool T.C.—Full-time Teacher of Plumb- 
ing and Allied Subjects. Forms from D. of E., 
14, Sir Thomas-st., Liverpool, 1. (Stamped and 
addressed envelope.) 

*Liverpoo! £.C.—Full-time Teacher of Building 
Construction, Surveying and Allied Subjects. 
Forms of application from D. of E., 14, Sir 
Thomas-st., Liverpool, 1. (Stamped — and 
addressed envelope.) « 

AUGUST 10. 

Ministry of Town and Country Planning.— 
Temporary Senior Technical Officer at London 
headquarters. Written ‘ applications, quoting 
E.A.950A, to Ministry. of Labour and. National 
Service, Room 432, Alexandra House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. 


NO DATE. 
*Croydon C.B.—Clerks of Works, Boro. . 


Valuer, 71, Park-la. 

*L.C.C. Brixton School of Building.—Part-time 
Studio Master(s) and Lecturer(s) in Architec- 
tural Subjects at Senior Day School. Acting. 
Principal, Brixton School of Building, Ferndale- 
rd., S.W.4. 

“Northern Polytechnic.—Full-time Teacher. of 
Building Construction and Allied Subjects. 
Forms from R. H. Currell, Clerk, Northern 
Polytechnic, Holloway, N.7. 

Store at central depot. W. V. Davies, E. and 8. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


. Bakewell.—Derbyshire E.C. propose to acquire 
ay pin Piya “p of modern school. 
_ Barnsiey.—T.C. propose repairs and adapta- 
tions at 49-55, Sheffield-rd., ot £600. - 
Bedworth.— Warwickshire County Youth €om- 
mittee propose adaptation of King’s Hall, 
Croxhall-st.. for Youth Centre. 
Boston.—T.C. propose day nursery. 
Braunstone (Leics).—Parochial Council pro- 
pose Church Hall at  Turnbull-dr.—Building 
Committee propose Social Centre at St. Mary’s- 


av. : 

Bury.—T.C. approved garage at Manor-st., for 
8S. & J. H. Swinnerton, Ltd.. paper merchants. 
_Chesterfield.—Dairymen’s Wartime Associa- 
tion propose factory for pasteurisation of milk. 

Colwyn Bay.—T.C. propose extensions to 
nurses’ accommodation at Infectious Diseases 
Hospital. 

Darlington.—T.C. to provide hostel for the 
blind at Woodlands-rd. Plans by B.S. 

Droitwich.—T.C. propose adaptation of build- 
ing for cleansing and messing accommodation 
for employees at Gas Works. 

Harrogate.—T.C. propose repairs and adap- 
tation to premises for housing accommodation, 
at £1,206. 

Holmfirth.—U.D.C. seek sanction of M.H. to 
proceed with erection of 12 houses. Plans by 
H. Parkinson, S y ; 

Hull.—Board of Governors of Victoria 
Hospital for Sick Children ‘propose new 
Children’s Hospital at Risby.—T.C. propose 
City Hospital at Skidby. 


THE BUILDER 


Lancashire.—E.C. to acquire site at Atherton 
for C. of E. Senior Girls’ school_—P.A.C, propose 
alterations to building at Leigh Institution, at 
Liandudno.—Board of Management of Child 
Welfare Centre War Memorial propose exten- 
sions. 

Manchester.—Housing Committee propose 
depot at Wythenshawe.—T.C. approved altera- 
tions at City E. & 8S. Dept., at £460. 

Mansfield.—T.C. approved: Additions for 
Hodgkins & Co.; structural alterations, * Rail- 
bg : a Station-st., for Mansfield Brewery 

0., 4 . 

Newcastle-under-Lyme.—T.C. propose: Altera- 
tions and repairs at Bradwell Lodge, at £150. 

Northampton.—Committee of St. Christopher 
Memorial Homes Rural Dean propose memorial 
homes at Spinney Hill. 

Oldham.—T.C. approved: additions at Fox 
Mills, for Lancashire Cotton Association, Ltd., 
Hopwood Hall, Middleton. 

Preston.—Vicar and Churchwardens of St. 
Matthew’s Church propose modernising Sunday- 
schools, at £1,000. 

Rotherham.—Social Welfare Committee pro- 
pose extensions at Children’s Homes.—Health 
Committee propose provision of district clinics 
at new housing estates.—Estates Department 
propose community centres at new housing 
estates. 

Rubery.—Worcestershire E.C. propose pre- 
fabricated building as extensions at St. Chad’s 
school. 

South Shields.—T.C. to carry out alterations 
at Hudson-st. Methodist church to  prpvide 
youth club, at £1,300. Plans by Acting B.E. 
—M.O.W. propose alterations at Merchant 
Navy club. - 

Stafford.—Stafférdshire E.C. propose exten- 
sions at County Technical College, at £2,700. 
Plans by A. C. H. Stillman (F.), County Educa- 
tion Architect. > 

Staffordshire.—C.C. Stoke-on-Trent and Bur- 
ton-on-Trent E.C. propose joint scheme for 
adaptation of Barlaston Hall, Barlaston, into 
residential centre. ” 

Tynemouth.—L. J. Couves & Partners, Carliol 
House, Newcastle-on-Tyne, are architects for 
box assembly shop.—B.E. to prepare layout 
plan for erection of colony of Portal houses. 

Whitley Bay—W. McEwan & Co., Lid., New- 
castle-on-Tyne, propose rebuilding Avenue hotel. 

Wisbech.—Isle of Ely C.C. propose extensions 
at Grammar school. 

Wolverhampton.—Vicar, Rev. T. Stanton and 
Parochial Council of St. Matthew’s, Horsley- 
field, propose rebuilding Sunday-schools, at 
£2,000 


York.—T.C. propose erection of three pairs of 
experimental houses. 


ERITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


Cheltenham.—T.C. approved canteen and 
stores for W. W. Jenkins & Co.. Ltd. 
Gateshead.—_M.O.W. to build two central 
kitchens. 

Oldham.—E.C. propose school canteens at 
Cae school and at St. Anne’s e 
school. 
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Shildon.—Improvemients to be carried’ out at 

.R. Plans by S. : 
B Shropehire.—M.O.W. to erect additional huts 
and carry out alterations to existing school 
buildings for dining centres and canteens. 

th  Shields.—Dining-room proposed at 

Tolanthe-ter., for Girls’ High school. Alterna- 
tive sites for central Kitchen for St. Peter & 
St. Paul’s schools to be obtained by E.C. 

Tyidestley—Lancashire: B.C. propose school 
canteen at Tyldes “y Senior Boys’ school. 

Walisend._M.0.W. te erect two schools 
kitchens. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

t+ Denotes p7 lly 1p 

+ Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

: —— accepted gubjeck to modification. 
enotes accepted by H.M. overnment 
departments. 


Birmingham.—Alterations at Thornhill-rd. 
police station, for T.C. H. J. Manzoni, C.E.: 
*Geo. Webb & Sons, Ltd., Soho-hill, Birming- 
ham 19. 

Blackpool.—Erection of two pairs of houses, 
at Lostock-gdns., for C.B. B.E. & S.: *Herbert 
Joyce & Sons, Ltd., Clifton;st.,. Blackpool. 

Coventry.—For reconstruction of kitchen at 
Corporation-st. B.R., for T.€.:°*H. Darbyshire 
(Coventry), £602. 

Gloucestershire.—Erection of prefabricated hut 
for dining-room and kitchen at Mangotsfield, 
Downend C. of E. school, for E.C. GE. Urwin, 
County Arehitect: *F..-T. Ranger, Yate, £652. 

{London (Air Ministry).—List of new con- 
— to value of £500 or over for week ended 

uly 8:— 

General maintenance work: John Wright & 
Co., Edinburgh; Tarran Industries, Ltd., Hull, 

Heating and hot water supply work: Norris 
Warming Co., Ltd., London, W.C.1: 

Civil engineering work: Hadsphaltic Con- 
struction Co., _London, E.C.3; F. Haslam, 
Ltd., Doncaster; Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons, 
Ltd., London, W.1; A. Monk & Co., Ltd., War- 
rington: John Mowlem & Co., Ltd., London, 
$.W.1; John Laing & Son, Ltd., London, N.W.7; 
The Cementation Co., Ltd., London, 8.W.1; 
Thos. Ashley (Contractors), Ltd., Nr. Brigg, 
Lancs; J. Cryer & Sons, Ltd., Fleetwood, Lancs. 

Water supply work: H. C. Leach, Waltham 
Cross, Herts. : 

Surfacing work: British Runways, Ltd., 
Leicester; May, Gurnay & Co., Ltd., Norwich; 
S. Sutcliffe & Son, Ltd., Mytholmroyd, Yorks; 
Caroads, , London, N.6; W. & J. Glossop, 
Ltd., London, W.6; Taylor Woodrow Construc- 
tion, Ltd... Southall, Middx: Geo, Gregg & Son, 
Utd., Larne; R. J. Maxwell & Son, Coleraine, 
N. Ireland. 

Painting work: J. Cryer & Sons, Ltd., Fleet- 
wood, Lanes. , 

Erection of structural steelwork: West Mid- 
lands Erection Co., Wolverhampton. _ 

Surface dressing work: Wm. T. Wallace & 
Son, Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne 2; Geo. Wimpey 
& Co., Lid., Denham, Uxbridge, Middx; Tar- 
slag, Lid., Wolverhampton. : 

Building work : Taylor Woodrow Construction, 
Ltd., Southall, Middx. : 

Electrical work: R. Finlayson & Co., Wick, 
Caithness ; Negus Electrical Co., Cambridge. 

Aerodrome surfacing work: En Tout Cas Co., 
Ltd., Leicester; John Turney & Co., Ltd., 
Bicester, Oxon; J. W. Page, Ltd., Hampton 
Hill, Middx. : 

Drainage, etc., work: E. Thompson, Litd., 
Derby. - 

Agricultural . work: 
Wrexham. - : 

Installation work: Barvis Partners, Ltd., 
Brentwood, Essex. 

{London (Ministry of Works).—Contracts 
placed by M.O.W. during week ending July 6:— 

Durham: Building work. G. Bailey, Ltd., 57, 
Westgate-rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne; A. Robinson, 
423, Linthorpe-rd., Middlesbrough. 

Essex: Building work, Stedman Bros.. New 
North Works, Barkingside, Ilford. 

Hampshire: Building work. James Longley, 
Crawley, Sussex. , 

Lancs: Building work, W. Lionel Gray (1933), 
Ltd., Hospital-bldgs., Darley, Farnworth, 
Lanes; Frank Warburton & Son, Chapel-la., 
Stockton Heath, Warrington; R. & J. Bradley, 
Armoury Bank, Ashton-in-Makerfield. 

Lincs: Building work, Wilkinson & Hough- 


tos 





Longshaw Rowlands, 


“ton. Ltd.. Sidney-st., Cleethorpes. 


Siaffs: Building work, Higgs & Hill, Rosslyn- 
chbrs., Warwick-rd., Coventry. i 

{London (War Dept.).—Works con racts 
placed by War Dept. for week ended July 1. 

Yorks: Building and miscellaneous work, T. 
Jenkinson & Son (Doncaster), Ltd., Doncaster; 
mincenanooes 2s. Ah King & Sons, Ltd 
Ormesby, Middlesbrough. 

Shropshire: Heating work, G. N. Haden & 
Sons, Ltd., Birmingham. 

Leices: Hutting (erection), John Cowley, Ltd., 
Nottingham. 

Oxfordshire: Miscellaneous work, W. and A: 
Collisson, Banbury, Oxon. 

Kent; Miscelleneous work, J. J. Clayson & 
Son, Ltd.. Folkestone, Kent. 
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Manchester a0 ea -% for T.C.: For oateunion of 
switch house: *A. Prescott, Lid., Holden-rd., 
Leigh; supply or erection. of Dute ny om at 
Langho Mental Colony, Whalley, nr. Blackburn: 
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FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


Temporary address: 
c/o 
DOVE BROS. LTD. 


CLOUDESLEY PLACE, 
LONDON, N.1 


Telephone: TERMINUS 6076 








THE BUILDER 


*Staveley’s, Ltd., North-rd., 
Manchester. 

Middleton.—Internal decoration at St. Peter’s 
Infant a Junior school = Tonge C.E. school, 
for E.C, Pollard (L.), : SFP. &@d. Pilling 
(Bros.), Tide 19, Birch- ey ‘Longsight, Man- 
chester 13, £798 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Conversion of Bath-la. 
school into school of building, for E.C.: 
*Stephen Fenwick & Co., 46, Dunn-st., New- 
castle-on-Tyne, £2,675. 

Rochdale.—Extension of wartime nursery at 

Castleton, for T.C._ S. . Morgan, B.S.: 
*Moston Brick & Building Co., Ltd., Kenyon- 
la., Moston, Manchester 10. 

Rochester.—Construction of lavatories ond 
drainage at St. Mary’s school, for T.C. 


Atherton, nr. 


Carpenter, Acting S:: *George Stone, 106 
West-st., Erith, £598 

Sheffield. — Adaptation of requisitioned proper- 
ties for housing purposes, for T.C. W. George 
Davies (F.), City Architect :— 

5 ou, ae -rd.: *H. E. Mottram, 14, Reed- 
st. 153, 

3; Whitham-rd. : *R. S. Hutchinson, 430, Lon- 
don-rd._ (2), 

180, Beanall -: en Bros., 55, Hurl- 
field-rd. (intake), 

184, Fawcett-st. : on: Burnand, £678. 

7, Priory-pl.: oat: Haywood, 354, Loxley-rd., 
Owlerton (6), 

(All of Shetteld} 

Tynemouth.—Conyersion of 17, Beverley-ter., 
Cullercoat, into two flats, for Mrs. Lunn: 
*R. A. Gofton & Sons, Whitley Bay. 

Wallsend.—Erection of warehouse: *Alnwick 
Construction & Eng. Co., Ltd., Alnwick. 

Walisend.—For rebuilding work and improve- 
ments, for Wallsend Motor Co., Lid.: *Purdie, 
Lumsden & Co., 25, Oxford-st., Newcastle. 

Wigan.—Extensions at Wigan and. District 
Mining and Technical College, for Board of 
Governors. L. Lyons, B.E.: *Heaton & Dennis, 
Ltd., 750, Ormskirk-rd., Pemberton, Wigan. 


Wrought Light Alloys Development. 
Association. 

The Wrought Light Alloys Development 
Association has taken additional office 
accommodation adjacent to the present 
offices at Union Chambers, 63, Temple- 
row, Birmingham 2, to which communi- 
cations should continue to be directed. 
The new telephone number is MIDland 
0847. 4 











BUCHANAN & CURWEN ‘™ 
ELECTRICAL 
WORK 


Schemes prepared for 


ARCHITECTS 


engaged on Post-War Planning 


ADDRESS: 
66, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
Tel.: ViCtorla 6550 


Also at BRISTOL & LEATHERHEAD 


Beet by Messrs. Jordan & 





EST. 1895 





July 14 1944 


NEW COMPANIES 


Tue particulars quoted below have been com- 
Sons, Lid., Company 

istration fo ag of +e and 117, Chancery 
lane, W.C.2, from the documents available at the 
Companies Fe ng 


Buipers (Liverpoot), Lrp. _ (387654). a 
May 18. 78, Huskissop-rd., Liverpool. Nom 
‘Heathfield. rd., 


Regd. May 19. 


oan £200. Dir.: V. Derry, 
Liverpool. 

Erson Propucts, Lrp. (387693). 
Jubilee Works, Wood-lane, ace Heath, 
Staffs. Cement, lime, plasters, blidrs.’ equisites, 
etc. Nom. cap. : : £1,000, Dirs. : J. R. illiams, 
520, , Hasley- rd. West, Birmingham, 32, and 
G. R. Williams. 

<* ‘COULTHARD ‘AND Sons, Lrp. (387716). Regd. 
May 19. Bldrs., decorators, etc. Nom. cap. : 
£500. Dirs. : Coulthard, 87, Chelsea-gdns., 
S.W.1, and L. F. Dickinson. 

D. J. Lance, Lrp. (387745). Regd. May 22. 25, 


Alice-st-, Docks, Cardiff. _Plumbers, fn 
etc. Nom. cap.: £1,000. ore. : G._C. Large, 
85, Penhevad-st., Cardiff, and A. T. Large. 


WESTMINSTER "Guu, Lrp. _ (387650). Regd. 


May 17. ik oHowick- pl., S.W.1. Bldrs., etc. 
Nom. me ot Dirs. : G. 8. Walpole, Bishop’s- 
walk, ‘ddington Park, Surrey, and A. E. 
Walker. 


Artuur V. East (Buitpers), Lrp. (387788). 
Regd. May 23. 105, Arnos -grove., N.14. Nom. 
cap.: £100. Dirs.: A. V. East, 105, Arnos-grove, 
N.14, F. E. Wynyard, and E. J. Newson. 
















BRONZE METAL 
WORK FOR 
BANKS, 
OFFICES, 
Ete. WINDOW 
OPENING 


GEAR 
26, Bloomsbury Way 
LONDON, W.C.1 
BRADFORD & MANCHESTER 
















STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 








Boyle’s -si-pump Ventilator 
OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 


OBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Véatilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 
AY., E. CROYDON, SURREY, Tel.: Addiscombe £133 























GALBRAITH 


BROTHERS 


CAMBERWELL 


Temporary Offices: 
15-16, TORRINGTON COURT, WESTWOOD HILL, S.E.26 


LIMITED 


BUILDERS 


CONTRACTORS 
& ENGINEERS 


of 


Telephone: SYD. 6235/6 
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